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Fiftieth Anniversary Convocation 


of Teachers College 
1894-1944 


This number of Tue Recorp presents the proceedings of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Convocation celebrating the founding of 
Teachers College. The Convocation was held in Horace Mann 
Auditorium on November 15 at three-thirty, and duplicated 
the ceremony of a half century ago, when the new buildings 
of the College were first opened. The present successors in 


office to the participants at that ceremony were the speakers, 


with Dean William F. Russell presiding. 

To begin this issue we reproduced a facsimile of the Teach- 
ers College Bulletin of January, 1895 which reported the pro- 
ceedings of the earlier celebration. The number closes with 
articles by four emeritus professors who present their views 
on education for the future. 
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ISSUED FOR THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND THE AUXILIARY COMMITTEE 


NUMBER 5 


JANUARY, 1895 





The Public Opening of the New Buildings 


INTRODUCTION BY PRESIDENT HERVEY 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In bidding you a cordial welcome to the 
public opening of the new building of 
the Teachers College I cannot refrain from 
expressing our regret that the size of our 
hall is not equal to the largeness of our 
welcome. It is my privilege to say a 
single word regarding the thought which 
is naturally uppermost in our minds on 
this occasion. This day marks an epoch 
in the history of the Teachers College. It 
marks the dividing line between the years 
that are past and the work of the future. 
It would be natural for us to dwell upon 
the early ideals of that first period of our 
development, when the promotion of the 
arts, science and industry was the watch- 
word of the cause. These ideals we still 
have. The noble gift of these buildings 
and the purpose for which they are intend- 
ed attest the fact. We might also bring 
into the foreground that later ideal which 
is to-day the central theme of our work—. 
to prepare men and women to teach in the 
schools of the people. No reference to 
the College would be complete without 
including both of these aspects, and you 
are to hear of both to-day. But there is 
athird view-point which is more import- 
ant than either of these, because it in- 
cludes both. The Teachers College comes 


ili 


before its friends to-day not as a single, 
isolated institution, although, as such, its 
life is rich and interesting; but it comes 
before you as a part of a system; as allied 
to a university. For it is but natural that 
a movement for promoting true and high 
standards of popular education by training 
teachers should seek and welcome the 
privilege of being in vital touch with that 
institution whose chief function is ‘‘to 
teach and to supply the world with its 
teachers.’’ And so, while we cannot for- 
get the inner life that belongs to the Col- 
lege itself which it cannot share with 
another, it is appropriate that, in the 
public opening of these buildings, the 
larger thought of the College as allied with 
a university, and the broader life of the 
university itself, should find expression. 

It is then with profound satisfaction 
that I introduce to you, as permanent 
chairman on this occasion, the president 
of that university with which the Teach- 
ers College is proud to be affiliated—one 
who is each year bringing home to the 
people of New York a higher ideal of the 
place that a university should fill in the 
life of a great community, President Seth 
Low, of Columbia College in the City of 
New York. 

PRESIDENT Low: I call first on Bishop 
Potter. 
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Address and Prayer by Bishop Potter 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The relation which I have been asked to 
occupy here to-day to this occasion may be 
described as twofold; first, as oratorical, 
and then as ministerial or devotional. Iam 


‘sure you will be glad that I purpose in the 


presence of thése eminent teachers to 
waive entirely the former. One word I 
think I may properly say, even in this 
presence, and that is a word of welcome. 
New York has two histories, one of which 
—the primary formation, so to speak—is 
geographical; and in that relation to this 
occasion I am glad to be able to claim a 
patriarchal interest. A group of insti- 
tutions is to make this part of New York, 
I hope, at once beautiful and famous. A 
university in the highest sense was 
begun when some seven years ago we de- 
termined to plant south of this site the 
Cathedral. Then there came St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and then Columbia College, and 
then the Teachers College—religion, 
philanthropy, science, and the arts, and 
that highest science of all, perhaps, the 
science of education. Iam sure you will 
agree with me that in this remarkable re- 
sult, destined, I venture to think, to add 


to the history of New York one of its 


crowning distinctions, we may recognize 
the guidance of a providential hand; and 
I am sure you will agree with me that you 
could begin the day’s exercises no more 
fittingly than by asking upon this 
‘work and this building, and those 
who are identified with it, the blessing 
of Almighty God. I will ask you to 
rise and remain standing; and at the 


close of the brief prayer to unite with 


me in saying the Lord’s Prayer: 
Almighty and everlasting God, who art 

always more ready to hear than we to 

pray, and art wont to come to us more 


than we desire or deserve, pour down 
upon these Thy servants Thy heavenly 
benediction; and grant us grace as we 
come into Thy presence to rejoice most 
of all in the knowledge of Thy truth and 
in the revelations of Thyself that Thou 
hast made in many ways in all the ages, 
Thou hast taught us, by Thy voice within 
us that we are the children of the Eternal 
One; and from day to day in all the his- 
tory of the past, in the voices of the pro: 
phets, and in the histories of those who 
have died for the truth, Thou hast taught 
the world that truth, and how to love, 
and revere and follow it. We bless Thee 
for the teacher’s vocation, as illustrated 
in the prophets of the elder time, as illus- 
trated most of all in Him who took upon 
Himself our nature, who was made 
flesh, and walked the world in our 
humanity, and who taught us by every 
revelation that greatest truth, the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
We thank Thee that in all the ages the 
apostolic succession of teachers has never 
failed, and that to-day we may come into 
Thy presence and own Thy goodness 
in having perpetuated this ministry to our 
fellow-men, and so making plain a highway 
for our God. We ask Thy blessing upon 
those, first of all, who have been the bene- 
factors of this institution, those few and 
courageous ones who in many ways have 
shown their faith by their works, and on 
the foundation of whose love and sacrifice 
this building has been reared. We ask 
Thy blessing upon this institution, upon 
all who shall be gathered within it, upon 
the teachers who shall learn here better 
to open the way of truth to their fellow- 
men, and to all those who in whatsoever 
way shall contribute to the enlargement 
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and multiplication of this center of life 
and learning. Be with every. institution 
of sound learning throughout the. land. 
Teach our rulers to follow the truth, and 


us to follow them in the truth; and all 
this we ask in the name and for the sake 
of Him who has taught us to say: [Here 
followed the Lord's Prayer. ] 


Address by President Low 


Mr. President, Ladies and. Gentlemen, 
Friends of the Teachers College : 

The trustees of the Teachers College, in 
inviting me to preside on this interesting 
occasion, have had in mind the close rela- 
tion that exists between the Teachers 
College and Columbia College. There- 
fore I thank them for the compliment in 
the name of Columbia, as well as for my- 
self. Iam sure you will agree with me 
that the first word to be spoken at this 
time is a word of congratulation. Any 
institution is fortunate that is able to 
enter upon its work so well equipped with 
buildings so beautiful, so roomy, so well 
adapted to the purposes for which they 
are to be used. I think the occasion must 
be like a tonic to those who have labored 
in the cause of this college for the last ten 
years; it must come to them like the re- 
ward, the sufficient reward, for many days 
and nights of anxiety and effort. 

The Teachers College began about ten 
years ago in an effort primarily to intro- 
duce manual training into the public 
schools. Those who were interested in it 
very soon came to see that they could ac- 
complish much more by teaching the 
teachers than they could directly by teach- 
ing any children who might come under 
their care; and therefore they quickly 
changed their aim, and entered upon the 
enterprise of establishing a professional 
school for teachers. It is true that the 
Teachers College maintains a series of 
schools for children, a series of schools 
beginning with the kindergarten and run- 
ning by regular gradation to the high 


school; but these schools are maintained 
by this Teachers College as subsidiary to 
its main work, which is to fit teachers for 
the practice of their profession. And 
these schools are what we speak of as 
schools of observation and practice; that 
is to say, those who come to the Teachers 
College come to learn the art of teaching. 
They. see children in all grades of schools, 
from the kindergarten to the high school, 
taught by experts in every subject which 
enters into any one of those schools. In 
that sense they are schools of observation. 
At the proper time, and in the proper 
way, those who come here to be trained 
as teachers have the opportunity of 
themselves teaching these children, un- 
der the criticism of experts; and in’ that 
sense these are schools of practice. In 
other words, these schools for the chil- 
dren together make a laboratory in 
which those who are learning the art of 
teaching have the opportunity of testing, 
by observation and practice, the educa- 
tional theory and method of which they 
have heard or read. 

The spirit of the Teachers College has 
always been both progressive and con- 
servative. It has never been afraid to try 
new methods if it believes them to be 
founded upon sound theory; but, on the 
othar hand, it never has adopted new 
methods simply because they are new. 
As a consequence, those who have had 
children in these schools never have had 
the slightest impression that their chil- 
dren were being experimented upon. I 
have had the fortune to meet the parents. 
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of many children who have attended these 
schools, and their testimony has been uni- 
formly to the effect that in whatever 
school of the series their children were, 
they found it to be an excellent school of 
its kind. 

I suppose that I reveal no secret when I 
say that the first proposition to Columbia 
College was that this college should be- 
come a part of the corporation of Colum- 
bia College. It did not seem to us, how- 
ever, that all of the work of the Teachers 
College lay within the university sphere. 
It was not quite clear, for instance, how a 
university as such could conduct a kinder- 
garten or any of these other schools for 
children to which I have alluded. On the 
other hand, it was quite clear that there 
was a part of the work of this Teachers 
College, and a very important part of this 
work, which legitimately belonged to the 
university; which needed the opportunity 
which only the university could supply; 
which deserved the recognition which 
only the university could give: and 
therefore an alliance was entered into be- 
tween the two colleges by which all of the 
work of the Teachers College that leads 
to an academic degree is placed under the 
Faculty of Philosophy of Columbia Col- 
lege. Those instructors of the Teachers 
College who give instruction of that grade 
have seats in the Faculty of Philosophy 
of Columbia College, with a vote on every 
question that concerns them. Columbia 
College makes itself responsible for the 
standard, and gives the academic reward 
to the students who meet the requirements 
laid down by Columbia. These privileges 
are given to the students of each college 
for asingle fee. The student pays his 
or her fee to the college to which: he 
or she may belong. At the end of the 
year the colleges settle the balance be- 
tween them upon a uniform scale of 
allowance for the hours of teaching; so 


that, practically, as it affects the student, 
the privileges of both institutions are 
available to the students of each. Bar. 
nard College, which is a college for wo- 
men in close affiliation with Columbia 
College, has been made a party to the 
agreement, and thus the practical effects 
of this combination are made available for 
women as for men. Of course, while the 
institutions are widely separate in space, 
the practical benefit is not very great; 
although even under the conditions of 
wide separation some students in each col- 
lege have availed themselves of the privi- 
leges of the other. It is quite clear, I 
am sure, that to the Teachers College 
connection with Columbia is a great ad- 
vantage. They have the privilege of 
profiting by our lectures in philosophy, 
and in any other subject which their stu- 
dents wish to pursue further than they 
have hitherto pursued it. On the other 
hand the advantage to Columbia Col- 
lege is quite as real. There are many 
lectures on educational subjects in the 
Teachers College which our students are 
glad to attend; the laboratories of the two 
institutions are at the command and serv- 
ice of both; and through this College 
Columbia is brought into a vital relation 
with the public school system of the 
country, which we esteem to be very 
precious indeed. Therefore there is a 
basis of mutual advantage for the arrange- 
ment which we have entered into to- 
gether. This occasion is to me a happy 
prophecy of that day in the not distant 
future, as I trust, when Columbia College 
will enter upon its new site just to the 
south of this building, and enter upon its 
work there with the encouragement and 
opportunity of buildings adapted to its 
work, and by their very nature tending to 
inspire all those who engage in the work. 
This is the prophecy of that occasion that 
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I hope will not be longer deferred than 
the autumn of 1897. When Columbia Col- 
lege is here, and when Barnard College 
js also here—for Barnard must come, as 


we have done—then I think it will not 


take very long to convince not only the 
City of New York, but the whole educa- 
tional interest in the United States, that 
this agreement which has been entered 
into between these three institutions is 


full of promise for the cause of education 
in this country. 

I have now the pleasure of presenting 
to this audience a gentleman whom all 
educators look upon as fittingly their 
leader. President Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, willspeak on the Unity of Edu- 
cational Reform, as Illustrated in the 
Scope of the Teachers College, and Its 
Relations:to a University. 


Address by President Eliot 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Before I enter on the formidable subject 
which President Low has assigned to me, 


I should like to say a few words of a less 


formal character: In the first place, this 
is an endowed institution; it has never 
received anything from the public purse, 
but is the result of the beneficence’of pri- 
vate individuals. Let me point out that 
in our country it isthe public spirit of 
private persons which has always done the 
pioneering in education. This institution 
illustrates that fact most perfectly. I 
mention two other illustrations nearer 
home for me. When Horace Mann, 
whose name you worthily commemorate 
in this institution, Mr. President, was 
trying to get the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture to establish normal schools in Massa- 
chusetts, he met for several years with 
profound indifference and constant ob- 
struction. At last he persuaded a com- 
mittee of the Legislature to say to him, 
“We will recommend the Legislature to 
make an appropriation of $10,000 if you 
will get first another $10,000 from the 
community.’” Horace Mann was himself 
absolutely poor. This was the first indi- 
cation of possible State help for a normal 
school which he had received since he 
had been Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation. He left that committee room, 


and went hastily down town in Boston 
into the office of a manufacturng corpora- 
tion, where there chanced to be a meeting 
of directors. He repeated to the three or 
four gentlemen present what had just 
been said to him in the State House. 
One of the men there present turned 
round to his desk, and wrote a check for 
$10,000. His name, I think, deserves 
also to be mentioned—it was Edmund 
Dwight. With that check Horace Mann 
secured the first public appropriation for 
normal schools in this country. There 
was an instance of a private individual, a 
single citizen, setting the pace for an 
American State. We have another beau- 
tiful illustration of it in Boston. One 
woman, the daughter of Louis Agassiz, 
who for love’s sake had at her disposal a 
large sum of money, maintained for years 
in the City of Boston free kindergartens 
before the city could be induced to estab- 
lish them.’ She led the way, and at length 
the city followed. You here are leading 
the way by private endowment in a course 
which is sure to be followed, in years or 
in generations, by all the American States. 

You are establishing here, I observe, 
certain new principles in education, or at 
least are giving to principles that have not 
been long recognized, a new development. 
In the first place, you are going to rely 
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on English as the sufficient vehicle for a 
wide and comprehensive literary training. 
That is a principle of the utmost value, 
which here you will steadily maintain. I 
congratulate you on that departure. The 
English language is, indeed, the sufficient 
vehicle of a comprehensive literary cult- 
ure. It is a stream which has compre- 
hended all that is best in every other 
stream of literature that has ever flowed. 
Into the English has flowed all that is best 
in the Hebrew literature, all that is best 
in the far eastern literature, in the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, and in the 
modern literature of every language other 
than English. English is the great reser- 
voir of all these literary streams. Let us 
watch with delight the progress of your 
work in proving that English is the su- 
preme literature, and that through it an 
adequate literary culture can be obtained. 

You believe too in the applied sciences, 
applied in humble ways—in sewing, 
cooking, heating and lighting, and in ex- 
act weighing and measuring—as furnish- 
ing for children an adequate, indeed the 
only adequate, training in observation 
and induction; and you are showing here 
new means of using science for- such 
training purposes. These methods will 
go out through all the American schools. 

You are not omitting to study the child- 
ish mind—its ways of working and the 
limits of its working power. You are 
attending to psychology as well as to ex- 
act science in chemistry, physics and 
natural history. You are giving just 
place in the training of the teacher to 
psychology—experimental and theoret- 
ical, 

You are also, I believe, leading children 
into a clear view of the various beauties 
which surround them. You are making 
sight of beauty, practice in the observing 
of beauty, an important part of childish 
education. Therein you are leading a 


way in which later we may hope that alf 
American schools will follow. When they 
do follow you, when this training in the 
observation and the love of beauty per- 
meates the whole system of American edu- 
cation, then a new civilizing influence of 
highest value will permeate American 
society. But Cicero tells us there is some- 
thing behind all beauty; that everything 
beautiful is an image of something more 
beautiful, of which the present beauty is 
the imperfect expression. What is that 
higher beauty? I am sure you do not lose 
it here. It is the loving spirit, without 
which there can be no good teaching— 
the loving spirit which rules the true 
teacher. This spirit is identical in the 
kindergarten teacher and in the univer- 
sity teacher. The spirit is one—one with 
the loving spirit which animates the uni- 
verse of beauty. 

This brings me to say a few words 
concerning the unity of educational re- 
form and development, from bottom to 
top. The spirit of progress in education 
is the samethroughout. The processes 
by which we develop the human mind 
are really the same throughout the whole 
course of education, from the fourth year 
of age to thetwenty-fourth. There is no 
break, no discontinuity. This long 
course is, to be sure, nowadays, artificially 
divided into primary schools, high schools, 
colleges, and universities; but these dis- 
tinctions are after all only for temporary 
convenience; sometimes, perhaps, not 
even for that. In the real nature of 
things they have no motive for being; for 
education is in itself an absolutely con- 
tinuous process from first to last. The 
child of four years should begin to ob- 
serve and think accurately; and the man 
of twenty-four is still learning to do those 
same things—to see correctly, to reason 
justly, and to express himself with accu- 
racy and force. None of us ever gets be- 
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yond the need of further training and 
further study in those same things—in 


_ geeing true, recording true, reasoning 


true, and expressing ourseives true. These 
are the essential processes in training the 
human mind from youth to age; and there- 
fore the whole course of education from 
beginning to end is one, and only one. 

I have observed of recent years that 
education has made most progress at the 
two extremes, namely, in the kindergar- 
ten at one extreme, and in the university 
at the other. Between those two ex- 
tremes, progress has been slower, partly 
because of the greater rigidity of the ex- 
isting institutions. The kindergarten is 
comparatively new among us; the uni- 
versity is very new; but between those 
limits there have stood institutions of 
fixed mould—the grammar school, high 
school and college; hence progress has 
becn most rapid at the two extremes. 
Now that the pioneering has been done by 
educational reformers, experimenters and 
philosophers, and constructive work has 
been begun in such institutions as this, we 
begin to see the intermediate institutions 
springing forward, reaching out for the 
new ideas already current, and therefore 
giving promise of fruitful, progress. 

The just limits of this occasion pre- 
clude my going into details concerning 
this unity of education. I have set be- 
fore you very briefly what I believe to be 
the fundamental conception which de- 
termines that unity. 


PRESIDENT Low: We. have had the 
pleasure of hearing from the oldest uni- 
versity in America; the university which, 
despite its age, still speaks with the vig- 
orous voice of an everlasting youth; and 
we are now to hear from a young univer- 
sity; a university which, in the contem- 
plation of some of the students of the 
Teachers College, may not perhaps appear 


to be young, for it must be fully twenty-. 


five years old. 

PRESIDENT GILMAN: Only eighteen 
years. 

PRESIDENT Low: Only eighteen years, 
President Gilman says. It is young, I 
am sure, but it is an institution which 
shows that wisdom is not inconsistent 
with youth! I often think of the Johns 
Hopkins University in connection with 
that phrase of Shakespeare when he speaks 
of Falstaff as not only witty himself, but 
as the cause of wit in others. The Johns 
Hopkins University has not only per- 
formed a great educational service by its 
direct efforts as a university, but it has 
also profoundly influenced the life and 
activity of all the older universities in the 
land, and influenced them, as we think, 
all for good. Therefore I take especial 
pleasure in introducing to this company 
the president of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity—the president and the founder in 
the educational sense—President Gilman 
—who will speak on ‘‘Some Phases of 
Influence of the Teachers College in the 
South and West.’’ 


Address by President Gilman. 


New York is an example to all this land 
—a colossal object lesson. It is in itself 
asort of Teachers College where other 
Cities may learn both what to do and 
what not todo. It suffers a bad muni- 
cipal organization for years—then over- 


turns it in a day with the battery of the 
Ten Commandments. -Other cities may 
follow or neglect the lessons, but are sure 
to watch, weigh and judge what happens 
on the island of Manhattan. The Central 
Park is opened—similar parks appear in 
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Boston and San Francisco; museums de- 
voted to the works of Nature and of Art 
are established—Washington and Chicago 
begin the like; Columbia unites the insti- 
tutions of higher education in a federative 
union—Baltimore longs to do the same. 
Here and now the unfolding of a new 
idea is celebrated—an idea not absolutely 
new, but new in its environment and pos- 
sibilities. The leaders of education in 
other cities, in surprise and delight, will 
note, praise, emulate the suggestions here 
embodied, the generosity with which they 
have been supported, the enthusiasm 
which has governed their development. 

In an assembly like this it may be worth 
while to consider for a moment the phil- 
osophy of the effort that has resulted in 
this foundation. M. Taine (in one of the 
essays reprinted in a posthumous volume) 
calls attention to a study of architecture 
in the light of philosophy, by M. Boutmy, 
chief of the Ecole Libre in Paris. This 
excellent critic takes the Parthenon as a 
type of Greek temples, and shows how 
such general causes as geography, history 
and the intellectual characteristics of a 
race, in connection with temporary cir- 
cumstances, have determined, assembled 
and put in their proper places all the parts 
of that noble edifice which we study in 
ruins, or which, re-constructed in detail, 
we admire in a model in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. ‘‘We place,’’ says M. 
Boutmy, ‘“‘this typical building of Greek 
architecture in the middle of a tableau of 
general civilization—in the full light of a 
psychology of the time and of the race.’’ 

Now, if one of our countrymen should 
endeavor, in this spirit, to select and ex- 
amine that which is most.-characteristic of 
American culture —he could not point to 
a Parthenon, nor a Notre Dame, nor a 
Temple of Luxor. There is no transcend- 
ant American drama or epic. No Michael 
Angelo, no Rembrandt, no Titian 


has appeared in this country. For four 
centuries our forces have been expended 
upon the discovery of a continent, the 
preparation of an imperial domain to be 
the home of a hundred million people, 
governed by ademocracy. As the fifth 
century begins, Americans are spontane- 
ously devoting their energies to Educa- 
tion—to the maintenance of schools, col- 
leges, parks, museums, libraries, surveys, 
laboratories, observatories—and it seems 
highly probable that the type of American 
civilization will be found in the union, in 
New York or some other city, of all pos- 
sible agencies for the enlightenment and 
instruction of the people. There will be, 
no-doubt, many independent organizations 
acting in federal alliance, more or less 
close. Dissimilar parts will make an har- 
monious whole. Our Parthenon will bea 
University. Our typical achievement will 
be a system of popular instruction, such 
as the world has never yet seen, based up- 
on common schools, and terminating in 
varied, complex and beautiful opportuni- 
ties for the acquisition and advancement 
of knowledge in every kingdom of nature, 
in every domain of man. This will con- 
stitute an acropolis—at once a shrine, an 
ornament, and a defense. 

To the group of institutions destined 
to make the University of Columbia Col- 
lege in the City of New York, the latest 
accession is this Teachers College, well 
worth our study, apart from its relations 
to the colleges and schools with which it 
is associated. 

It was born in poverty and nurtured in 
need; it soon outgrew the walls by which 
it was sheltered; friends rallied to its 
support; its credit was established; its 
influence grew with its opportunities; and 
consequently, after eight years, we be- 
hold these admirable structures, and this 
faculty of fifty teachers, provided with 
superior advantages for the guidance of 
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more than six hundred scholars. Why this 
success? Because the Teachers College 
stood for a germinal idea. And what was 
this idea? If an outside view is correct, 
the idea, the life-giving thought, the 
nucleus, what biologists call the Centro- 
some, of this growing organism, was simply 
this: Teachers of all grades must be 
trained; their training must be in modern 
methods; and these methods must train 
their hands as well as their eyes. ‘‘Rede- 
craft’’ and ‘‘hand-craft’’ have been here 
united. A college has been built on whose 
walls might well be inscribed the words 
addressed to ancient Corinth—*‘The eye 
cannot say unto the hand, ‘I have no 
need of thee.’ ”’ 

How has this idea of the training of 
teachers, in manual and in mental arts, 
been unfolded? Not by an instantaneous 
impulse, not as the result of one great 
gift, not by the decree of a sovereign 
state, not by popular agitation, not by a 
break from tradition, but by the prin- 
ciples of evolution. The Training Col- 
lege is the work of private individuals, vol- 
untarily associated. Some gave thought, 
some gave toil, some gave coin, some 
gave sympathy, some gave counsel, all 
gave faith, Women have been among 
its chief supporters, its most determined 
friends. They have been quick to per- 
ceive the defects and errors and short- 
comings of ordinary schools and colleges. 
They have had the sagacity to indicate 
by what agencies improvements could be 
brought about. Wealth, always ready to 
meet Want, has been ready to help those 
who were clear in their purposes, deter- 
mined in their action, and in obvious 
need. 

If my analysis is correct, there are two 
elements in the idea of this foundation. 
First, the training of teachers of every 
grade for the work of their vocation, 
whether they be called to the kindergar- 


ten, the private school, the public school, 
the industrial school, the art school, the 
college, or to the supervision of schools. 
Normal schools have long been main- 
tained in this country; professorships of 
pedagogy have been recently established. 

But there is nowhere such a training 
school for teachers as here exists. In its 
amplitude, this is a positive contribution 
to American instruction. It breathes the 
spirit of the times which demands special 
preparation for specific pursuits. Modern 
civilization is so intricate, the agencies 
which promote intellectual and material 
well-being are so delicate, so varied and 
so complex, that specialization, and es- 
pecially specialization on the basis of 
general culture, is everywhere necessary. 
Here it is not the chief purpose to train 
architects, or engineers, or mechanics, or 
chemists, or investigators, but teachers, 
those whose business for life it will be to 
awaken, develop, inspire and inform the 
youthful minds submitted to their charge. 
The second element in the idea of this 
foundation, is training in hand-craft. This 
also comes from the necessities of modern 
life. Ever since Liebig, in his laboratory 
at Giessen, advocated the practical in- 
struction of young men in the arts of 
chemistry—laboratory methods have 
been extended to almost every depart- 
ment of knowledge, yes, even to lan- 
guages and history. These methods have 
not only produced a quiet revolution in 
colleges and universities throughout the 
world; they have originated or have 
quickened technical schools, trade schools, 
industrial schools, manual-labor schools, 
kindergartens—manifold in purpose and 
in plan, but governed by one law, **The 
eye cannot say unto the hand ‘I have no 
need of thee.’ ”’ 

It was not so in earlier centuries. 
Look backwards. Remember the toil of 
the Benedictine monks, in the silent 
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scriptorium of a medizval convent, that 
they might perpetuate and disseminate in 
manuscript the sacred and the classical 
books; recall the labors of scholars in 
the cloisters, from the days of Abelard to 
Erasmus, from Erasmus to Pusey, to in- 
terpret the written text. Follow the art 
of printing, from the days of Faust and 
Gutenberg, to those of Thomas Carlyle, 
who boldly asserted (in words often quot- 
ed), that ‘‘the true university in these 
days is a collection of books.’’ Behold, 
by all this, the reign of myopia has been 
established. What spectacles we and our 
children are! Verily, the art of seeing 
things as they are has passed into decay! 
—yes, into decrepitude and in danger of 
death. Let me give one striking illustra- 
tion. A distinguished anatomist, whose 
daily duty is to train educated classes of 
aspiring physicians (every one of them a 
college graduate) in the knowledge of the 
human body, told me, a few days ago, 
that his hardest task was to make the 
members of these classes see three dimen- 
sions of space. These medical students, 
who must learn the topography of every 
human organ, are so used to the printed 
page, and especially to diagrams and 
other flat illustrations, that they cannot 
perceive solidity, nor comprehend struc- 
ture, until their bad habits are broken up, 
their power of vision and of image build- 
ing recovered. Yet these students are 
the very elect—with tendencies, inborn 
and acquired, toward studies the begin- 
ning and the end of which is a study of 
the phenomena of nature. A few. months’ 
study of descriptive geometry, with a lit- 
tle practice at the carpenter’s bench, 
would remedy their defects. 

Let me give you another illustration. 
There are nearly seven million negroes in 
this country, the children of emancipa- 
tion. Christian philanthropy and hu- 
‘mane statesmanship have united to pro- 


vide instruction for these people, a very 
large part of whom, from the nature of 
the case (whatever may be thought or 
wished), must live by the labor of their 
hands and arms. Now how does the coun. 
try proceed? It opens high schools and 
universities, offers courses in Greek and 
Latin, in theology and philosophy, and 
the higher mathematics. Not everywhere, 
At Hampton, and Tuskegee, and in some 
other places, exemplary industrial schools 
are maintained. But generally when there 
is a desire to give instruction in manual 
labor under the influence of the Slater 
Fund, or other agencies, the effort breaks 
down or is so feeble that it commands no 
respect. And why? Because instruction 
in hand-craft is contrary to tradition. 
Rede-craft rules. The proper methods 
of manual training are not recognized; 
the qualified teachers cannot be found, 
So for years those who are interested in 
the education of the blacks have been 
groping in the dark. To this training 
college for teachers the country now looks 
for methods, for plans, for instruments, 
and above all, for teachers to be of serv- 
ice in the solution of a problem of national 
importance. Nor is this demand for guid- 
ance by any means restricted to the 
teachers of the negro. In almost every 
large city, at the present time, measures, 
more or less efficient, have been adopted 
for supplementing the literary or the book 
training of the common schools with 
manual instruction. President Hayes was, 
during the latter years of his life, the 
efficient advocate of such schools, and in 
Toledo, near his home, had a good ex- 
ample of what might be accomplished. I 
well remember with what intense interest 
this distinguished man, whose later years 
were given up to education and philan- 
thropy, visited the Teachers College in 
University Place, Colonel Auchmuty’s 
trade schools, the College of the City of 
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New York, and one, at least, of the gram- 
mar schools where manual training is pro- 
yided—and the lessons he learned here 
were repeated in many cities of the West 
and South. 

In this Teachers College, intelligent 
oversight, voluntarily assumed, intelli- 
gently exercised, persistently attentive, 
and liberally sustained, has already trained 
great numbers of persons as teachers, 
and has enabled many others to perfect 
themselves in their work—all of whom 
go forth (if they bear the official certifi- 
cates) trained in hand-craft. As a conse- 
quence we see the influence of the school 
felt in the most distant parts of the coun- 
try; an orphan asylum in a Southern State 
needs a teacher skilled in the manual arts, 
and finds her here; a great educational 
institution is founded with an endowment 
of a million of dollars, and the guidance 
of its work in hand-craft devolves upon a 
graduate of this training college; a hospi- 
tal with a training school for nurses needs 
some one to give instruction in the art of 
cooking, and looks here for the instruc- 
tor; an Australian visits the schools of 
Europe and America, in order to dicover 
what is best for his own land, and singles 
out in his report the work of this college 
as exemplary. Beneath these phenomena 
there lies, as we have seen, a sound phil- 
osophy. 

Let us, then, reach the conclusion. 
The world has come to recognize the 
educational value of the study of objects. 
Accurate measurements, not in one do- 
Main, but in many, not in two dimen- 


sions of space but in three; close atten. 


tion, aided by instruments of precision, 
the power of truthful delineation, com- 


ment, verification, adaptation, are now 
acknowledged to be important in the 
training of the mind, whether regard be 
had to the development of personal char- 
acter or the preparation of youth for prac- 
tical life. When the habits of accuracy 
thus acquired are generally employed in 
common duties, the millennium will be at 
hand, or we shall be dwelling in Utopia; 
at any rate, Truth will be established on 
her lawful throne. 

But all this is to be accomplished with- 
out opposition to, or indifference toward 
the study of letters, and the use of books. 
They can never lose their power. Poetry, 
history, biography, the drama, essays, 
travels, philosophy, and the sacred books 
will forever engage, delight and instruct 
the human intellect. Ancient civilization, 
its literature and art, were never so inter- 
esting as now when the spade has been 
called to the aid of the pen. Egypt and 
Mesopotamia have given up their buried 
treasures; Olympia and Delphi are better 
known than they were to Pausanias. Yes, 
indeed, wherever we turn, we behold this 
day, not the warfare but the marriage of 
Hand-craft and Rede-craft. ‘‘The eye 
cannot say unto the hand ‘I have no need 
of thee.’ ”’ 

PRESIDENT Low: You have heard from 
the universities. In a very real sense 
these buildings are the best orators of this 
occasion, and something will be said from 
the view-point of the Board of Trustees 
of the College, particularly of the build- 
ing committee, and of the contributors to 
the building fund. I have the pleasure of 
introducing Mr. Spencer Trask, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Teachers 
College. 
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Address by Mr. Trask. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

My thoughts go back scarcely ten years. 
I see a small room, and a single desk, a 
few men and women seeking how best to 
help the many, full of yearning desire, 
uncertain as to method, eager to do, striv- 
ing to learn. But that little nucleus was 
a germ, and life was folded in its tiny 
scope. 1 

Now, at the end of these ten short 
years, I look upon these buildings, stand- 
ing on these Riverside Heights—the true 
Acropolis of this Greater New York—rep- 
resenting so much earnest effort, careful 
thought, constant self-sacrifice, and gen- 
erous giving, both of self and money, 
equipped and furnished, and with far- 
reaching potentialities for generations to 
come; seeing what the providence of God, 
the energy of the earnest few and the 
help of the generous many have accom- 
plished, it is with profound gratitude and 
with pardonable—yes—justifiable pride, 
that on behalf of the Board of Trustees I 
welcome you here to-day. 

I desire especially to thank those who 
have spoken to us for their words of en- 
couragement, and for their generous ap- 
preciation of what we have thus far ac- 
complished. 

Praise from those who stand at the 
very head of university and educational 
work in this country, whose experience is 
of the greatest, and whose influence the 
most wide,—praise from such is praise in- 
deed. 

We have heard of the advances that 
have been made in recent years in all 
matters pertaining to education; of the 
various problems that have arisen, but 
still to be solved; of the progress to- 
wards improved methods and wider appli- 
cations, and we rejoice that we have had 


a part—albeit a small one—in this work 
of development. As we have had held 
up before us the high ideals toward which 
we should strive, we realize the vastness 
of the work still to be done, and we also 
rejoice that we are now better prepared to 
make increased efforts, and trust that we 
may be able still to do our part in helping 
to realize these ideals, and to justify our 
claim of being, indeed, the ‘*Teachers of 
Teachers. ’’ 

If the future of the race depends upon 
the children, the future of the children 
depends upon how they are trained and 
taught, and for this the teacher is largely 
responsible. How much more important 
is it, therefore, that the teacher should 
be taught how to teach. 

The Teachers College is an evolution. 
Originally the association of which the 
Teachers College is an outgrowth was 
formed, as its charter expressed it: ‘To 
promote the industrial arts among the 
laboring classes.’’ Its sphere was a limit- 
ed one, but, as in all things which have 
in them the germ of life, growth was a 
necessity. 

As time went on, however, the import- 
ance of manual training became more and 
more evident. And so a new association 
was formed in 1884, the objects for which 
it was formed being: 

First—To secure the introduction of 
manual training as an important factor in 
general education. 

Second—To devise means and methods 
for such training; and, 

Third—To provide and train teachers 
for this work. 

The main object and effort of this as- 
sociation was to create a popular interest 
in this system, and a popular belief in its 
value. The propaganda work at that time 
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was most broad and extended. Its publi- 
cations were numerous and most gener- 
ously distributed. Its professors were 
constantly engaged in promoting the 
cause by popular lectures and classes, 
educating the public, stimulating teach- 
ers, arousing the interests of school 
trustees, public officials and others, to 
the needs and necessities of higher stand- 
ards and enlarged curriculums. Visitors 
and official committees from cities and 
towns in all parts of the United States 
and from abroad came to us for informa- 
tion and suggestions. 

Great as was our success, measured not 
only by the increased number of those 
directly reached by us (in one year the 
association had under its instruction, in 
its own building, and in outside classes, 
nearly 5,000 pupils), but measured by the 
influence we were conscious of exerting 
abroad, the trustees were more and more 
impressed with the necessity of training 
and providing teachers competent to do 
this work which the association was edu- 
cating the public to demand. 

In order successfully to carry out this 
idea and meet this demand, the trustees 
felt that there should be a greater con- 
centration of effort in this direction. In 
1888, therefore, application was made to 
the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York and a provision- 
al charter was granted under the name of 
the ‘‘New York College for the Training 
of Teachers.”’ 

With the enlarged ideas and extended 
scope of our work, better facilities and 
more commodious accommodations were 
demanded. An appeal was made to our 
friends to furnish us with the necessary 
means. To this appeal there came a 
most generous and prompt response. 
One member of the Board of Trustees 
who has already, in other directions, done 
much for the advancement and encour- 


agement of art and learning in our city, 
offered to supply the land for the new 
buildings. A lady offered to erect and 
equip a building for the use of the Manu- 
al. Arts Department, in memory of one 
dear to her. Another lady, impressed 
with the necessity of having a special 
library of technical and pedagogical books 
for the use of students, founded and en- 
dowed the Bryson Library; and others 
as generously in accordance with their 
means, gave us subscriptions of money. 
Here in this connection I cannot refrain 
from mentioning how much the College 
is indebted to the wise, judicious and 
earnest work of women. In these days, 
when we hear so much of ‘‘Women's 
Rights’’ it is a great gratification to rec- 
ognize that so many noble and consecrat- 
ed women are impressed with the truth 
that their rights lie in the line of work, 
and that this is their privilege. 

I know how strenuously those who 
have given of their time and strength in 
the development of this College would ob- 
ject to their names being mentioned, bu 
I could not tell of what has been done 
without referring to one to whom more 
than anyone else is due the fact of this 
building. Her foresight, her courage, 
her enthusiasm, have overcome all ob- 
stacles. Others have been inspired to 
labor and to wait by her steadfast faith 
and persistency. 

After much consideration and careful 
thought it was decided that the best loca- 
tion in the city would be in this neighbor- 
hood. The present site was selected, and 
the refusal of the land obtained. At that 
time it was not known that Columbia Col- 
lege was to be our near neighbor, and 
most singularly on the eve of the very 
day on which our trustees decided to buy 
this land, President Low made public an- 
nouncement that the refusal for Columbia 
had been obtained of the property_oppo- 
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site; certainly a most wonderful and for- 


tunate coincidence. 
After we had obtained a charter, and 


‘as our work increased and became more 


and more defined, we felt that a union 
with Columbia College (such as has al- 
ready been referred to) would be mutually 
advantageous. In view of this, therefore, 
in 1892 a permanent charter was obtained 
from the Board of Regents, and the name 
of the college became ‘‘The Teachers 
College.’’ 

I think that the rapid sketch I have 
given proves the statement that our col- 
lege is an evolution, but we do not feel 
that we have in any way yet reached the 
end. Much as we have accomplished in 
the past, we feel that the future stretches 
out more widely before us. 

As you have already passed around the 
building—or will do so—you will see that 
there are many things needed. The whole 
western portion of our building is waiting 
for some generous donor who will tell us 
to go ahead and build, and that the means 
will be forthcoming; and when we have 
secured that, the present number of those 
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who have made application, and to whom 
we have been obliged to refuse admission 
for want of room, justifies us in believing 
that, if the means are forthcoming, we 
shall want to cover the entire block. 
If some one would promise us the land 
we should hope in time to cover it with 
buildings. 

No one, I know, will say that our idea} 
is too high, or our ambition too great, 
‘*A man’s reach should be beyond his 
grasp.’” We have large hope, and our 
experience justifies this hope, that in time 
as has been already said by another, from 
this ‘‘coign of vantage, on Riverside 
Heights, this college will exert a wider 
influence upon the lives of the people by 
offering public lectures upon popular 
themes; by holding father’s and mother’s 
meetings; by opening evening classes for 
wage earners. By these methods of di- 
rectly reaching the people the trustees 
hope to make this college a center of light 
and power, and to make good the claim 
sometimes advanced in its behalf, that 
this is, indeed, the true typeof the peo- 
ples’ college.’’ 
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fiftieth Anniversary Convocation 
1894-1944 


Introduction 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


O* November 15, 1894, this part 


of Manhattan Island was a scene 
of unusual activity. A great and dis- 
tinguished body of New Yorkers were 
making their way out into the country 
to the section that they called Harlem 
Heights—or Riverside Heights—to 
dedicate the new building of a new 
institution, Teachers College. Carriages 
were driven out Riverside Drive, along- 
side the bicycles and horseback riders; 
the cable cars and horse cars discharged 
extra loads; and some climbed the hill 
from Central Park and rroth Street, 
where they had made the hour-long 
tip from mid-town New York by 
steam trains on the elevated. 
The new building of Teachers Col- 
lege—now called Main Hall—stood 
alone amid fields and small houses; and 
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across the way to the south was the 
property for the new site of Columbia 
University, with a few small red brick 
buildings. The meeting was held in the 
gymnasium and assembly hall, now 
cut up into engine rooms and offices. 
The metropolitan press reported the 
occasion as “a triumph of educational 
thought,” “an occasion of unusual 
moment.” And indeed it was so, for 
the opening prayer was given by the 
Bishop of New York; and addresses 
were made by the President of Colum- 
bia, the President of Harvard, the 
President of Johns Hopkins, and by 
the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College. 

This convocation, exactly fifty years 
after, duplicates the former ceremony. 
Bishop Manning will give the opening 
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prayer as did Bishop Potter a half cen- 
tury ago; President Butler will take 
the same place as President Low; Presi- 
dent Conant the place of President 
Eliot; President Bowman the place of 
President Gilman; and Mr. Dodge that 
of Spencer Trask. 

The chief executive of Teachers 
College in 1894 was Doctor Walter L. 
Hervey. We are happy that he is pres- 
ent today; and he has two successors 


present, the Dean Emeritus and my- 
self. In fact, we have in the room all] 
the chief executive officers that Teach- 
ers College has ever had: Dr. Butler, 
1887-1891; Dr. Hervey, 1891-1897; the 
Dean Emeritus, 1897-1927; and myself, 
Dr. Hervey, will you give me per- 
mission to proceed? I should like to 
introduce to this audience Dr. Walter 
L. Hervey, who guided the young in- 
stitution in these early days. 


A Backward Glance 


WALTER L. HERVEY 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HIs is indeed a unique occasion for 
me. Something is taking place 
that never happened to me before, and 
that I think will never happen to me 
again. To be on the same platform with 
the distinguished successors of those 
who were on the platform fifty years 
ago, each one of whom I regarded and 
regard with affection and honor! I can 
hardly command myself, facing this 
present audience, not having had time 
to get used to the situation. I will, how- 
ever, speak of one thing that is upper- 
most in my mind on this occasion. I 
refer to the service of Grace H. Dodge, 
whom the present Dean has so grace- 
fully and beautifully memorialized in 
his latest report. Never in all my life 
have I met or worked with anyone so 
utterly devoted, so abundantly re- 
sourceful, so deeply sympathetic. 
David Eugene Smith asked me, just 
a few months ago, to explain to him for 


the records of the College what there 
was in the spirit of Teachers College 
when I was there. He’d heard about it 
and he wanted to know what it was 
and how it came about. Well, the paper 
is on record in the archives, and I’m 
very much mistaken if the principal 
name in that account is not that of 
Grace H. Dodge. 

I am reminded of standing on this 
platform in 1901 and facing a much 
more difficult audience than this, 
namely, the entire Horace Mann 
School, from the elementary school 
up. Just imagine! You knew then when 
you were going dry or going abstract 
by an unfailing sign: the motions of 
the hair ribbons in the group of pri- 
mary children down in those seats at 
the left. By that sign you knew that 
the moment had come to tell a story or 
pipe down. 

What I told then was something 
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which was not in my own experience. 
| think I must have had it from Miss 
Dodge. Down at 9 University Place, 
after school hours, there were gangs of 
children fighting with one another for 
first place to get through that door. 
They didn’t know exactly what was 
in there, but they knew they wanted to 
get inside. And what was waiting for 
them there was an opportunity denied 
to them in those days in the public 
schools—to use their hands; to work in 
clay, pencil, wood, and all the rest of it. 

That little anecdote will have to suf- 
fice. You remember Methuselah, how, 
when he got past the 800 mark he loved 
to reminisce, and his descendants did 
not like it. I find my descendants are 
in the same case. But I wish to tell you 
what I did not tell the Horace Mann 
children—why it is, and why it was, 
that they didn’t have cows in the class- 
room then, or goats either. They didn’t 
need them. The cows were just across 
the street-—at the corner of 120th 
Street and Morningside Drive. My 
little boy and I passed that corner one 
morning, he bound for the kindergar- 
ten, and I for the Dean’s Office, and 
there by the squatter’s shanty was a 
cow being milked. We stopped and 
looked. The man offered to squirt a 
stream of the milk into the little boy’s 
mouth. The offer was accepted. 

“That is the first time such a thing 
ever happened to that boy,” said I. 

“There ahlways has to be a furrst 
time,” said the man. 

Now modern pedagogy would say 
that that child’s observations and ac- 
tions from that time forth were con- 
ditioned by that experience. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, on the way to this meeting 
I asked that child, who is a grey- 
headed, dignified gentleman here pres- 
ent today, if he remembered it, and he 
said, “No.” He got the milk and I got 
the memory—so I’m the one whose 
future was conditioned by that experi- 
ence. We'll have to make a new 
pedagogy. 

And speaking of pedagogy, I just 
want to say one word, gratitude. I feel 
grateful for the opportunities of meet- 
ing and working with the students and 
the faculty, and following the work, 
the illuminating and inspiring work of 
those who were there in my day, and 
of their successors. 

Can you imagine a teacher of educa- 
tional psychology back in 1890? What 
textbook would he use? He might turn 
to James Ward’s article in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, gth Edition. He 
did; but he couldn’t use it. Imagine the 
exultation of that teacher when James’s 
two-volume Principles of Psychology 
came out and he was able to spend 
most of the night trying to understand 
it, and the rest of the time trying to 
teach it. It was a marvelous experience. 
And it may link the past with the pres- 
ent, if I give two quotations—the first 
from James: “Keep your eye on the 
Rp aimed at, and your hand will fetch 

: the other from Woodworth, who 
wists a generation later in a very pre- 
cious volume: “What you are doing in 
toto determines what you do piece- 
meal.” Why, that’s like a verse in the 
Bible! I say it over. I try to apply it. I 
try to think how education would be 
revolutionized if everybody would fol- 
low it. But remember! We must have 
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the “in toto,” or it will be just too bad 
for our “‘piecemeal.” 

And now, just a moment—a review. 
We must appreciate, you know. Did 
you ever hear of Gliedganzes? Well, 
that’s what we lived on back in the 
days when Froebel’s Education of Man 
was studied. 

And then there was self-activity, a 
marvelous concept that hasn’t grown 
old or worn out. There were the Five 
Formal Steps of instruction that people 


delight to throw stones at now, but 
there was something, we had something 
there. And of course, there is apper- 
ception. And down we come to Ges- 
tal. And then after Gestalt—what 
comes after Gestalt, if you please? 
Field? Field! And I’m trying to find 
out all I can about field and be ready 
for its successors. 

So we have here the march of gen- 
erations, within the frame of the con- 
tinuous life of an Institution. 





Dean RUSSELL: 


I should also like to have the per- 
mission of the Dean Emeritus. It is said 
as a command that thou shalt honor 
thy father. This injunction has never 
been any trouble to me. I have always 
worshipped the ground he walked on. 
He cared for me; he trained me; he 
did everything that a father should do; 
he made every sacrifice. He did the 
same for Teachers College. He took 
it when it was an infant; with small 
endowment, few buildings, less than a 
hundred college students of freshman 
and sophomore grades—and in thirty 


years he developed it as a great faculty 
of a great university with thousands 
of graduate students; and he led the 
battle for the improvement of educa- 
tion, better elementary schools, wiser 
high schools, respectable teachers col- 
leges, proper professional education, 
vocational preparation and guidance, 
religious education, scouting and adult 
education. He left Teachers College 
at the height of its influence, and we 
have carried on to the best of our 
abilities through respect and love for 
him. Ladies and gentlemen—the Dean 
Emeritus. 


Remarks 


JAMES E. RUSSELL 


DEAN EMERITUS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


FE VIDENTLY in the bringing up of this 
young man he failed to observe 
one injunction, and that was that I was 
not to be called on today. This is not 
my celebration. It looks to me very 


much like the Christmas morning when 
the toys are spread around on the 
floor, and the father and mother are 
using them; the children look on. 
Most of us are looking on today, im 
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admiration of the opportunity that we 
have to welcome here those who 
started us on the way fifty years ago. 

I have nothing to say about what 
has happened in the interim, except to 
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say, using—borrowing—a phrase from 
a well-known source, that along with 
the achievement and the satisfaction in 
it, there has been plenty of blood, and 
tears, and sorrows too. 





DEAN RUSSELL: 


On behalf of President Butler, Presi- 
dent Hervey, and the Dean Emeritus; 
on behalf of the Trustees and Faculty, 
I have the honor to welcome this large 
and distinguished audience; and to ex- 
press our pleasure at your presence. 
We are particularly happy to see so 
many Professors Emeriti and their 
wives, relatives, and friends. I am also 
happy to see the members of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council; 
so many colleagues from New York; 
and especially some members of the 
old Domestic Circle, the group of 
young girls in which Grace Dodge 
took such an interest. 

One member, here present, wrote 
me as follows: 


Dear Sir: 


Received your card and I thought I 
would like to let you know a little about 
the beginning of Teachers College. 

I was a young girl at that time. Miss 
Dodge often asked me out with her; I 
was ‘surprised when she took me to a 
farm house for this ride; goats and 
chickens around and she wasn’t afraid; 
this house and grounds were in between 
property she had already bought; this 
was our third trip; and at last she was 
satisfied, so you can understand how 
pleased I am to be invited to the fiftieth 
anniversary. I will be 80 years old No- 
vember 17th. This will be a little anni- 
versary for me also. 


I wish that Grace Dodge could be 
here today. Only one who has known 
and revered her, who has been the 
object of her good will, and has been 
guided by her good sense, can under- 
stand all that she did for Teachers 
College: Leader of one of the three 
movements that gave us birth, member 
of the Board of Trustees constantly 
from the first day until her death; 
guardian and nurse of the infant dur- 
ing the panic years from 1890 to 1897; 
stalwart supporter of the Dean Emeri- 
tus. I am happy that her nephew is 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
gives me support, and carries on the 
tradition. 

I miss V. Everit Macy. He was a 
pupil in the old Horace Mann down 
on University Place. He became a 
member of the Board in 1891, and was 
Chairman from 1905 to his death in 
1930. Again I regret that the newer 
members of the College could not have 
known him. Much of our advance, 
spiritual and material, we owe to him 
and to his wife. We are fortunate that 
his son, a member of our Board, car- 
ries on the tradition. 

We should like to have had Helen 
Hartley Jenkins with us today, the 
sponsor of our work in Nursing Edu- 
cation; but her daughter, Mrs. Winter 
Mead, a member of our Board, carries 
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on. Walter Hines Page is gone; but 
his son Arthur Page is Vice-Chairman 
of our Board. The tradition of Joseph 
Milbank is carried on by Dunlevy 
Milbank, for many years Chairman of 
the Executive Committee and Secre- 
tary of the Board, a stalwart supporter 
of the College in every forward, move. 
Peter B. Olney is represented by his 
son. We cannot hold this meeting with- 
out recalling the great contributions 
made by Spencer Trask, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Ferris Thompson, Robert C. 
Ogden, Frank Ross Chambers, Felix 


M. Warburg, and John D. Rocke- 
feller, senior and junior. 

I have placed in your hands a copy 
of my current annual report in which 
I have presented what I consider the 
tradition of Teachers College to be 
and my estimate of our obligation and 
goal. 

We now proceed to the 1944 edition 
of the meeting of 1894. 


Shall we stand and join in prayer, 
to be led by the Bishop of New York? 


Prayer 


WILLIAM T. 


MANNING 


BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


ere Gop, our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, we thank Thee for the 
founding and the growth of this Col- 
lege for the training of teachers, and 
for the great service to the cause of 
education, and to the life of our coun- 
try, which this College has rendered 
during the fifty years of its work. 

We ask Thy blessing upon the 
friends and benefactors of this institu- 
tion from its beginning, those who by 
their faith and vision created it, and 
those who, through the years, by their 
generous gifts and their personal devo- 
tion have maintained, developed, and 
enlarged its work. 

We give Thee thanks for all institu- 
tions of true education and sound 
learning, and we praise Thee for all 
that this College has accomplished 


through the faithful service of its of- 
ficers and its teaching staff, and through 
the far-reaching influence of those 
whom it has trained and sent forth to 
their work as teachers. 

Grant, we pray Thee, that the high 
standards of this College may stead- 
fastly be maintained and that it may 
ever show forth the light, the truth, 
and the wisdom which come from 
Thee. 

To those who teach here, give 
vision and inspiration that they may do 
their work with gladness and single- 
ness of heart, rejoicing in their oppor- 
tunity for service, and with realization 
of the responsibility entrusted to them. 

Grant that all who come here for 
training may be guided in the way of 
right thinking, of upright living, and 
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of devotion to those principles of jus- 
tice, moral responsibility, and true 
religion upon which the life of our 
nation is founded, and upon which all 
human welfare depends. 

And as we face the stupendous 
issues of this present time, stir all of us 
to do our part for the complete defeat 
of the forces of tyranny, aggression, 
and barbarism and for the establish- 
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ment of international fellowship and 
world peace; and make us to know 
that only through obedience to Thy 
eternal law of righteousness can peace 
and brotherhood be brought to pass 
among men. 

We ask this in the name of Him 
Who came into this world to show us 


the way of life and truth and brother- 
hood, Thy Son Christ our Lord. Amen. 





Dean RUSSELL: 


From the time that I was a boy I 
have known and loved President But- 
ler. I well remember as a high school 
lad going to him for advice about 
college; then as a college student 
for advice about graduate study; and 
in every major move since, I have had 


the benefit of his advice, his guidance, 
and his affection. It has been a privilege 
to work under him for these seven- 
teen years, and to introduce him to 
you is at once a professional privilege 
and a personal pleasure. Ladies and 
gentlemen—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Beginnings of Teachers College 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


L seems incredible that a full half- 
century has passed since these build- 
ings were dedicated to their work of 
public service. That service is now a 
matter of permanent record and of 
public knowledge in every part of the 
world. We hope that there may be 
many more half-centuries in the his- 
tory of these buildings. 

The moving force in the creation 
of Teachers College is, however, more 
than a half-century old. It is to be 
found, sixty-three and sixty-two years 
ago, in the Annual Reports for the 


_— 


years 1881 and 1882, submitted to the 
Trustees of Columbia College by 
President Barnard. Those two reports 
contain by far the ablest and the most 
outstanding presentation of education 
as a science and as a career that has 
ever been made by any scholar in any 
language in any land. Everything 
which Teachers College has under- 
taken and accomplished is discussed in 
them. These reports are, however, 
unhappily quite unknown. At that 
time the reports of presidents of 
American colleges were looked upon 
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as formal, and only local in their in- 
terest. The fact that two such reports 
could have then been written, in note- 
worthy literary form and with out- 
standing philosophical power, is most 
significant. They presented an analysis 
of education as an intellectual interest 
and as a career which should be a 
permanent milestone in the history of 
American intellectual life. 

President Barnard brought these 
two reports to my attention when my 
undergraduate course at Columbia 
College was nearing its end. He asked 
me to read them carefully and then to 
talk with him about them. This I did. 
As a result, my life career was chosen 
and entered upon, and no temptation, 
however powerful, has been permitted 
to divert me from it. 

With President Barnard’s approval, 
I offered in 1886 lectures on educa- 
tion, given on Saturday mornings in 
the College buildings on goth Street, 
for teachers and those who were 
preparing to teach. It was predicted 
that this undertaking would be futile. 
It was said that no one would wish to 
attend lectures of that sort. What 
happened, however, was that the 
largest room which the College could 
then provide was crowded with an 
interested and attentive audience, 
chiefly public school teachers, and 
more than two thousand requests for 
tickets of admission had to be de- 
clined. The need for systematic in- 
struction in this field was, therefore, 
quite obvious. President Barnard de- 
scribed these lectures in his Annual 
Report for 1886. 

Following these lectures, I proposed 


to the Trustees of Columbia College, 
with President Barnard’s approval, that 
a regular course in the principles of 
education be provided in the College, 
After consideration by a Committee 
of the Trustees, this proposal was 
declined, chiefly on the ground that 
it was believed that the approval of 
such a course would involve coeduca- 
tion, which was then a matter greatly 
in dispute. A well organized effort, 
strongly supported by President Bar- 
nard, was making to secure the admis- 
sion of women to Columbia College. 
This the Trustees steadily resisted. As 
a result, a college for women, Barnard 
College, was founded as a separate or- 
ganization, and shortly thereafter was 
incorporated in the University’s newly 
organized educational system. 
Almost immediately, however, op- 
portunity offered to go forward with 
my plans for the study of education. 
In 1886, I was chosen to be President 
of the Industrial Education Associa- 
tion. This was a body organized to 
strenethen and develop some admirable 
work in manual training of various 
sorts, which had been begun by a 
group of farsighted and __public- 
spirited women in connection with St. 
Mark’s Church in the Bouwerie. Sup- 
port was given to this undertaking to 
such an extent that the building at 
No. 9 University Place, which had 
just been vacated by the Union The- 
ological Seminary on moving to its 
new home at Park Avenue and 7oth 
Street, was leased for this work. This 
a became affectionately known 
s “Number 9” to many hundreds of 
selves during the next few years. 
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My opportunity came when I 
pointed out to the directors of this 
Association that what was needed, first 
of all, was trained teachers in the fields 
of instruction in which they were in- 
terested. This was agreed to, and in 
consequence the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers was 
organized immediately. As President of 
that College, I invited John F. Wood- 
hull of Yale and Walter L. Hervey 
of Princeton to join me at No. 9. They 
did so, and we speedily built up the 
Training School for Teachers, pri- 
marily in the manual arts, but increas- 

ing more and more extensively in the 
general studies of such a school. Suf- 
ficient financial support was obtained 
to enable us to apply to the Board of 
Regents for a charter on January 8, 
1889, and on January 12th of that year 


a provisional charter was granted to 
the New York College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers, which thus came 
definitely into existence. The ideal of 
President Barnard was now well on the 
way toward realization. The permanent 
charter under the changed name of 
Teachers College was granted on De- 
cember 14, 1892. 

In 1890 I was chosen to be Dean of 
the newly organized Faculty of 
Philosophy in Columbia University 
and when, in 1891, the task of or- 
ganizing the new University system 
became all absorbing I retired from the 
presidency of the College for the 
Training of Teachers and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Hervey. The future 
developments of the institution are 
now written on many pages of the 
book of public knowledge. 





Dean RUSSELL: 


It is a great professional and per- 
sonal privilege to introduce the next 
speaker, world-famous geographer, 
leading university executive, powerful 


in the councils of the nation, and im- 
portant participant in the conference 
at Dumbarton Oaks. I present Isaiah 
Bowman. 


The Faith We Celebrate 


ISAIAH BOWMAN 


PRESIDENT OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


le the days of sailing ships there was 
a convention among sailors that 
those who had rounded Cape Horn 
were allowed to put one foot on the 
table after dinner, while those who had 
crossed either the Arctic or the Ant- 


arctic Circle were allowed to put both 
feet on the table. I presume that the 
talk on such occasions was in reminis- 
cent mood, old days and old exploits 
and dangers recalled, the stories woven 
no doubt in that romantic haze that 
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hangs over the past of both men and 
enterprises. In this audience I see many 
who are entitled to put both feet on 
the table and engage in tall talk. It is 
hardly conceivable that a Fiftieth An- 
niversary should be celebrated without 
some reminiscent detail, even if the 
main business be the foreshadowing, in 
some degree, of a course for the future. 

Fifty years ago, when Teachers Col- 
lege was founded, the United States 
was in the midst of a depression that 
created widespread suffering and some 
public disorder. Great lights had be- 
gun to shine in the field of education 
but their rays were temporarily 
dimmed over most of the country be- 
cause of the economic fog that had 
settled down everywhere. Despite the 
principle respecting education in the 
Ordinance of 1787 creating the North- 
west Territory, some of the country 
school teachers of Michigan, where I 
began to teach in 1896, were paid as 
little as fifteen dollars a month. The 
curriculum of some country schools 
was almost as primitive in 1894 as in 
1844. Corduroy roads, log cabins, 
stump fences, and ox teams were not 
rare. The conditions of those Mid- 
West frontier days have been made 
generally known through Hamlin Gar- 
land’s A Son of the Middle Border. At 
that time the pneumatic tire bicycle 
was the fastest thing on wheels, except 
the racing sulky and the railroad train. 
Few were the country school districts 
in the Middle West that provided a 
school library of more than twenty 
books. Private libraries outside the 
cities were almost unknown. Cook’s 
voyages were being read for the first 


time in a cheap edition; and a whole 
neighborhood might borrow and cir- 
culate a single copy of Stanley’s In 
Darkest Africa owned by the family 
on the hill. 

A different picture was presented by 
the older communities of fifty years 
ago. There were a few excellent pri- 
vate schools. The high school idea had 
begun to blossom and college and uni- 
versity men were being appointed to 
secondary school teaching positions, 
Teachers’ institutes were spreading 
their organization and ideas into a thou- 
sand counties east and west. No one 
can overestimate the influence of the 
inspiring and devoted teachers who, 
riding the wave of still-surviving tran- 
scendentalism, spoke in these institutes 
to young, ambitious, and largely un- 
trained men and women. These, in 
turn, became in a sense missionaries of 
the faith. It was as evangelical as that. 
The belief became general that a bet- 
ter and happier people would result 
from better education. 

The depression of the go’s had been 
a thought-provoking experience, a pre- 
lude to the burst of intellectual and 
industrial energy made more conscious 
by the Spanish-American War of 1898. 
It is that faith, that evangelism, and 
their demonstration, that form the 
theme of this brief address. The educa- 
tional historian can provide the foot- 
notes and perhaps state more clearly— 
and, [ have no doubt, more accurately— 
the ultimate causes of the faith to which 
I refer. But the fact that it inspired the 
teaching profession of fifty years ago 
is beyond argument. Some of its ele- 
mentary manifestations are easy to 
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state. It was generally felt that an edu- 
cated person is a better person; that 
is, is better equipped to know what to 
do and how to do it; he has more in- 
terest in life because of a broader 
horizon about life, more reason to be 
listened to. 

For one thing, the growing sense 
that life was becoming more complex 
made it desirable for everyone to have 
a schooling. This conviction was due 
in part to the strength and influence of 
pioneering in America and the ideas 
persistently behind it. This was a 
land where a man might hope to 
see his children in better circumstances 
than he himself could command. These 
statements can be documented in the 
family and town records of thousands 
of communities. The faith they reflect 
became a part of the happiness, the 
ardent national hope, of America. The 
cultural traditions and memories of the 
pioneers sustained this hope. Their 
blood was answering an ancient call. 
They had never forgotten the original 
dream of two hundred and fifty years 
before—that one day their portion of 
America would fill up with people, 
would mature, and would attain the 
state of culture and better living that 
marked the older sources of contin- 
uously flowing streams of settlement. 

The educational dreams and hopes 
of America were personalized in a few 
educational leaders. Among them 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard 
stood out prominently, holding ideas 
that eventually became canons of the 
profession. The canons were enlarged 
by and in part derived from the men 
who founded or led the great univer- 


sities, state and private. They were 
given a thousand robust and practical 
forms by enterprising state and county 
superintendents of schools. They were 
given wings by zealots who graduated 
from the new teacher-training schools 
—the normal schools and the teachers 
colleges. When teaching became thus 
implemented with new orienting ideas, 
knowledge, and methods, it made a rich 
contribution to American intellectual 
history. Without an expanded school 
system serving as an agent of dis- 
semination and interpretation, the in- 
tellectual output of the middle years 
of the nineteenth century would have 
had but a narrow field of influence. 
Through the schools some of the best 
of American literature became known. 
American authors could at last speak to 
the farthest reaches of the common- 
wealth. Cheap printing was the radio of 
its day. Who can exaggerate the reach 
and influence of the twenty-five-cent 
editions of the classics of American and 
English literature that appeared about 
the time Teachers College opened its 
doors? 

It is no disparagement of the teach- 
ers of that time to say that they fol- 
lowed the missionary fashion. Teaching 
was not merely holding a job. One felt 
oneself a part of a movement with vast 
spiritual meanings. I hope I do not 
exaggerate the spirit of those times 
when I say that it was surely as signifi- 


‘cant in its effect upon the maturing 


of America, and the realization of the 
dream of a democratic America, as'the 
founding of the first colleges with their 
limited educational outlook, interest, 
and purpose. This was a people’s move- 
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ment originated by educators with 
long aims. Trained teachers, cheaper 
books, school libraries, more schools, 
longer schooling—these were among 
the means employed to attain the end. 
Every field of knowledge felt the im- 
pulse. Many threads of science, litera- 
ture, and politics came together in that 
movement. To take but a single exam- 
ple, the students of Agassiz were teach- 
ing hundreds of persons in communi- 
ties far and near to see what was about 
them, to become aware of the world 
in which they lived. The truth was 
beginning to be felt that every place 
in which we live is interesting if we 
but know where we live. We were at 
the stage of development when dis- 
coveries were within reach of everyone 
and knowledge itself became discovery. 
The vast field of phenomenology, and 
not books alone, became a source of en- 
livening facts and principles, each stu- 
dent having within his reach the means 
of discovery. 

Several years ago, while serving as 
chairman of a federal commission to 
study the needs of the University of 
Puerto Rico, I heard from a number 
of persons that the island was poor in 
flowers. They were alleged to be small 
and scarce, with few exceptions. Even- 
tually I was told about the wife of a 
professor of the University who had 
systematically gathered the flowers of 
the island and painted them in water 
colors. I saw her collection of about 
five hundred in natural size and color. 
So far as flowers go, she appears to be 
the only person in Puerto Rico who 
knows where she lives! For her, every 
field trip for twenty years has been 
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an exciting adventure. It was an ordi- 
nary sailor with experience in both the 
Arctic and the Antarctic who first 
pointed out modestly to the so-called 
authorities in attendance at a meeting 
of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory that if any of them had ever 
sailed in Polar seas and observed float- 
ing ice they would immediately aban- 
don the floating-ice hypothesis in ex- 
planation of the parallel striae in 
surface rock ledges of northerly lati- 
tudes. The stay-at-home “authorities” 
were speculating on what floating ice 
would do: the sailor told what float- 
ing ice actually did. We recall Huxley’s 
definition of a tragedy: a tragedy is the 
murder of a beautiful theory by a gang 
of facts. 

In his A Book of Words, Kipling has 
a line on creative work as a thing 
apart from talk about work or how to 
do it that I venture to present as a part 
of every teacher’s gospel. It is in effect 
that one need not be a great artist to 
do at least one distinguished piece of 
work, to achieve one high point, “that 
the miracle may be wrought again 
through him.” Greatness in creative 
fields consists not merely in doing high 
quality work, but in sustained produc- 
tion of high quality work. A famous 
historian of Chile may be taken as an 
example of sustained production with 
practical applications. The story runs 
that after Medina had published sev- 
eral-score volumes he wished to take a 
voyage to Europe, and when this be- 
came known to the steamship company 
the officials invited their distinguished 
guest to send a set of his books for the 
enjoyment of the other passengers; and 
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to submit a bill. A truck arrived at the 
steamship office with the volumes and 
the bill was for an amount said to be 
equal to the round-trip tickets of him- 
self and his wife! 

With a good vocabulary an ancient 
might hold his audience by spinning 
webs of speculation and fancy when 
he talked about the material universe 
or any of its parts. Now we demand to 
know the fact and the technique which 
led to its discovery. By repeating the 
experiment we check up on the dis- 
coverer, verify the process of discov- 
ery, and perhaps see new phenomena 
that demand further experimentation 
and that led to further discoveries. 
Since all education is forever experi- 
mental, as the oncoming generations 
change gradually in both environment 
and social outlook, method (as chang- 
ing technique) is important in educa- 
tion. What I think I see is a need for 
better methods and a more critical atti- 
tude toward social outlook because of 
the too-ready acceptance of the cheap 
and easy in both. Surely it is this, in 
part, that has led to derision of all 
method. Out of this situation all 
teacher-training institutions must make 
their way if their high moral position 
of fifty and even thirty years ago is to 
be recaptured. It is not zeal that is lack- 
ing, but a unifying and inspiring faith 
at a time when faiths divide and zeals 
collide. The division grows partly out 
of conflict respecting social purpose. 
I will not pontificate on this explosive 
theme. I will merely remark that analy- 
sis of the social order for teaching 
purposes is not the same as advo- 
cating a new order. If a new order is to 


be built I would only ask, whose order, 
and let the resulting uproar demon- 
strate that we have not yet decided 
that question in a society in which the 
schools are but a part. Possibly we 
shall never devise an answer satisfac- 
tory for more than a short time. It is 
perhaps sufficient to recognize that any 
order will inevitably change. That is, 
attitude is sometimes as important as 
prescription. 

Perhaps the high turnover among 
teachers in public schools is responsible 
for the large content of method in 
teacher training. If so, we should have 
two types and standards of training— 
one for those who are at the beginning 
of a teaching career and may leave it 
soon, and another for those who have 
matured in the job and intend to follow 
it as a lifelong profession. The latter 
group, experienced and influential, may 
be called the heart and core of a school 
system. Now if they remain enthusi- 
asts, if their radiation is to light up the 
whole teaching staff, it is because the 
source of their light is constantly re- 
newed. That source is a double one: 
experience with social forces of the 
day and a constantly expanding know!l- 
edge of subject matter. Today, books 
are so cheap and accessible, laboratories 
so well equipped, and nature so 
abounding and near, that everyone may 
share the delights of discovery, an in- 
fallible prescription for continuing en- 
thusiasm. 

For the past fifty years the need for 
better teachers has been constant and 
the search for better methods of train- 
ing and selection has been unremitting. 
The differences that make “schools” 
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and generate new movements should 
not distract us from the main idea, 
which is that we are still in the full 
sweep of a people’s movement in educa- 
tion. The statistics are found through- 
out the successive annual and special 
reports of the Office of Education, 
especially in the publications of its 
Children’s Bureau, in the experiments 
and results of the work of the Com- 
monwealth Fund, in reports of State 
Commissions which from time to time 
review and appraise educational oppor- 
tunities, facilities, achievement in terms 
of all the people, for the people. 

The practical turn which a people’s 
movement takes today and will be in- 
sisted upon in the post-war years need 
not frighten us, 


“For this and that way swings 
The flux of mortal things.” 


Thomas Jefferson’s accounts for 1801, 
two years before the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, show profit on two transactions, 
his salary as President of the United 
States and his sales of hand-forged nails, 
the latter amounting to $531.00. Every- 
thing else showed a loss. Born rich he 
died poor, it is said. What nonsense! 
He was the richest man in America. 
But why didn’t he stick to nails? Alas 
for us, alas for America, if he had! 
Forgive me if I also say, remember- 
ing the merchant of Baltimore named 
Johns Hopkins, that the practical man 
often has the best dreams. The prac- 
tical is not loss: it is gain of a limited 
kind. When I am disposed to treat it 
too lightly I remember that I have left 
a good umbrella at Atlanta, a pair of 


galoshes at Chicago, a hat in New 
Hampshire, and a bag of tent pe 
near the crest of the Cordillera Sillilica, 

The war has given us an endurin 
sense of danger. Its rumblings penetrate 
every room; its tragedies cannot be out 
of mind for long. We are reminded b 
it that we must henceforth give to the 
cause of security and peace primary 
and unremitting attention. This is true 
of us as individuals: it is profoundly 
true of all institutions. We have to 
protect not our persons merely but our 
choice of essentials, our liberties, our 
opportunities, our dreams, including 
the dreams of the Hopkinses, Manns, 
and Peabodies, as well as those of teach- 
ers, writers, and artists. How we choose 
our essentials seems in 1944 to be as im- 
portant as what we choose, our repub- 
lic being one of the few islands left 
where the choice is free, political co- 
hesion firm, and public attention alert. 
What matters more than program even 
is the maintenance of conditions of 
freedom, through which the miracle of 
creation may be wrought through each 
capable student again. Out of our peo- 
ple in myriad ways continuously evolve 
those who are disposed to challenge, ex- 
periment, analyze, and create. No peo- 
ple’s movement can afford to overlook 
or neglect the best minds when asso- 
ciated with sound character, and the 
schools provide one way to identify 
and train the best. 

I bring you greetings and best wishes 
from The Johns Hopkins University 
as you explore the country in front of 
you to discover, to teach, to strengthen 
our America. 
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Dean RUSSELL: 

I now have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing a great leader; great in science, 
great in national service, great in uni- 
versity administration. We at Teachers 
College have admired Dr. Conant, his 
ublic utterances, his identification of 
the selection of the fit with democracy, 


his service on the Educational Policies 
Commission and the Problems and 
Policies Commission of the American 
Council, his leadership not only in 
higher education but of the common 
schools. I count it an honor to present 
James Bryant Conant. 


A Truce Among Educators 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


L is always a pleasant duty to bring 
salutations and felicitations from one 
academic institution to another—par- 
ticularly so on the occasion of a note- 
worthy anniversary meeting. But I 
must confess I feel myself to be in a 
somewhat awkward position this after- 
noon because of the directive (to use 
the current Washington euphemism) 
issued by Dean Russell. In his letter 
of invitation Dean Russell made it quite 
plain that I was chosen to speak this 
afternoon because my illustrious pre- 
decessor, Charles William Eliot, spoke 
here half a century ago. I am under 
orders, therefore, to follow in Mr. 
Eliot’s footsteps as best I can. 

Now President Eliot was famous not 
only for his far-seeing wisdom as an 
educational statesman, but also for his 
direct and sometimes almost brutal 
statements about a situation as he saw 
it. Therefore, I feel compelled to at- 
tempt to emulate him in the one way 
within my power, namely, to deal 
frankly with the relation of Teachers 


College to the outside world. And if 
in so doing I give offense to Dean 
Russell and his staff, I can assure them 
in advance that I am not of that large 
and eminent academic party which 
would inter all schools of education; 
quite the contrary. I am here today not 
to bury Teachers College but to 
praise it. 

We who speak on this platform this 
afternoon, however, would be some- 
thing less than candid if we passed by 
in silence the barrage of criticism 
thrown against our host. We would 
also be derelict in our duty to the 
historians of the future if we failed to 
record that throughout the land there 
are many, many people who would 
delight in either the burial or the 
cremation of this institution now more 
than fifty years of age. 

I suppose one of the consequences of 
leading the first wave of the attack is 
to be the target for all the snipers, and 
if the intensity of the enemy fire be 
the measure of leadership, then Teach- 
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ers College can claim to be foremost 
among those training teachers. Nor 
can one locate with any confidence 
the emplacements from which the 
missiles come. If my own experience 
be typical, hostility to Teachers Col- 
lege knows neither geography, creed, 
nor occupational status. I have heard 
a conservative poet, a liberal judge, a 
reforming journalist, a status quo 
banker, and a middle-of-the-road col- 
lege president use almost identical lan- 
guage about the institution we salute 
today; and even with the shade of 
Mr. Eliot stiffening my powers of 
frank expression, I am unable to re- 
peat that language here this afternoon. 
After all, there are limits even to a New 
Englander’s idea of what constitutes a 
graceful tribute at a birthday party. 

Now almost all the lay critics of 
Teachers College whom I have heard 
have been concerned with secondary 
education and they share one thing in 
common, namely, intense ignorance of 
the present status and future problems 
of the public schools. Indeed, I imagine 
such ignorance is very widespread 
among educated people in the United 
States. I am almost tempted to general- 
ize that the more educated the person, 
the less his knowledge of secondary 
school education. Certainly the lack of 
knowledge among the professors of 
arts and sciences in our colleges and 
universities is proverbial. And with 
lack of information goes lack of under- 
standing and lack of sympathy. As a 
result, on more than one campus we 
have almost a state of civil war between 
those who profess a knowledge of 
education and those who profess a 


knowledge of subjects which constitute 
a modern educational curriculum. 

This academic war has been in a 
sense inevitable, as I propose to show 
by a brief résumé of history, but to 
my mind an armistice has been for 
some years overdue. And it is for such 
an armistice that I should like to put 
in a good word this afternoon (and | 
might remark parenthetically that it 
takes two to make an armistice quite 
as much as to make a quarrel), My 
belief in the need for the cessation of 
hostilities comes not only from my 
general tendency to favor pacific meth- 
ods of handling academic controversy, 
but also because I am really worried 
about the present lay reaction to edu- 
cational matters. I am distressed by 
both the vehemence and the ignorance 
with which views about education are 
expressed publicly and privately by 
many prominent people. Now we can 
hardly expect the public to have a 
very clear understanding about edu- 
cational problems when education is 
a house warring against itself. Hence 
my plea this afternoon for a “cease 
firing” order. 

But when and how did this war 
among the educators commence? If 
one proposes to outline a plan for 
peace, he should perhaps be familiar 
with the genesis of the quarrel. There- 
fore, may I take a moment of your 
time to ask you to turn back the pages 
of history with me and review the 
educational situation in this country 
as it was fifty or sixty years ago. I do 
not propose to inflict on this audience 
vast quantities of figures and statistics. 
You are so well versed in educational 
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affairs that what would be startling 
news to a lay audience would be com- 
monplace to you. 

You all know that the expansion of 
the high schools of the country since 
the 1880’s has been nothing short of 
astronomical. Instead of dealing with 
some mere 300,000 boys and girls, the 
secondary schools of the country must 
now provide for seven million. Instead 
of being concerned with the education 
of a very small proportion of the boys 
and girls from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age, the high schools now must 
accommodate nearly three-fourths of 
the entire age group. The mere physi- 
cal expansion, the mere change in scale 
would in itself have presented a major 
problem to the institutions of higher 
education concerned with the training 
of teachers, but another and still more 
important factor entered in. 

In the 1880’s the high schools and 
their equivalents—the private acad- 
emies and preparatory schools—were 
essentially concerned with a group of 
young people who were preparing for 
entrance into college. By and large, 
throughout the country the enrollment 
in these schools in the eighties and 
nineties represented either impecunious 
youths with high scholastic aptitude 
and a keen desire for book learning, or 
children of well-to-do families who 
for social reasons were bent on having 
their offspring acquire a college edu- 
cation. The combination of social 
motivation of the upper income 
groups on the one hand, and high 
scholastic aptitude on the other pre- 
sented the teachers of that day with a 
relatively simple problem. In terms of 
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aims and ambitions the student body 
was relatively homogeneous. What we 
now call an old-fashioned curriculum 
enabled the graduates of those schools 
of the last century to enter college 
well prepared for further work in 
modern and ancient languages, in 
mathematics and in the sciences. For 
those who could take it the formal 
instruction was excellent; those who 
couldn’t or wouldn’t, dropped by the 
wayside as a matter of course. From 
the point of view of those on the re- 
ceiving end—the professors in the col- 
leges—this was a highly satisfactory 
situation. What sort of education the 
rest of the 14~18-year-olds received 
was none of their affair! 

But in the last fifty years the scene 
has been changing rapidly with each 
passing decade. Quite apart from the 
enormous numerical expansion of the 
schools, the composition and aims of 
the student body have vastly altered. 
No longer are the schools primarily 
concerned with preparing boys and 
girls for college. Consider these fig- 
ures: In 1870 approximately the same 
number of male students graduated 
from all the American high schools as 
from all the colleges. But the situation 
altered rapidly, for in 1890 there were, 
roughly, four times as many boys and 
girls graduating from high school as 
from college. And by 1940 the ratio 
had changed so that there were twelve 
times as many graduating from high 
school as from college. 

Or, to put it in another way, in the 
’70’s and early ’80’s almost all the boys 
who graduated from the high schools 
or their equivalent subsequently went 
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on to college, while today only about 
one in five of the high school male 
students is headed toward formal 
higher education. 

We must, furthermore, remember 
that the very fact that the secondary 
school enrollment of the country in 
the ’80’s and ’go’s represented only a 
few per cent of the potential can- 
didates meant that the higher income 
groups necessarily dominated the pic- 
ture. By that time it had become fash- 
ionable to acquire a college education, 
and therefore the children of the com- 
paratively well-to-do were willy-nilly 
forced by parental pressure through a 
college preparatory course as some 
maintain that they are in our private 
schools today. As soon as the expan- 
sion of public education had reached 
the point where the composition of the 
student body of the high school had 
materially altered, forces of an entirely 
different sort emerged; from then on 
the schools faced a totally different job 
from that which concerned them fifty 
or sixty years ago. 

But there is no need to expand this 
argument further. All of you here to- 
day are familiar with the development 
of which I speak, and know full well 
the nature of the challenge which the 
revolution in secondary schools has 
presented in the last fifty years to the 
educators of the country. 

Now, let us see who set about to 
consider ways and means of training 
the teachers for these new schools, and 
who it was who undertook to think 
out the educational implications of the 
vast social change. Do we find that the 
faculties of arts and sciences in our 
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colleges were active in this matter? 
Do we find they endeavored to train 
teachers and superintendents who 
would wrestle with these vast prob- 
lems? Do we find professors of science, 
linguistics, and the social sciences sit- 
ting up nights thinking how best to 
answer these educational questions of 
so much moment to the country? Not 
so far as I have been able to discover, 
with a few noteworthy exceptions, 
On the contrary, all the evidence in- 
dicates that the faculties of arts and 
sciences in our colleges stood around 
and bemoaned the situation and wrung 
their hands. It was left to the schools 
of education or departments of educa- 
tion in the colleges—and above all, to 
Teachers College here in New York— 
to see how the demands could be met, 
to discover what were the best ways 
to educate teachers to handle the new 
burdens America had placed before 
them. 

Until very recently, if not until this 
very moment, a Gallup poll of opinion 
among professors of conventional sub- 
jects in colleges and universities would, 
I feel sure, record the opinion that our 
public secondary schools had _ failed 
dismally in their task. This same opin- 
ion would be, as I indicated earlier, 
the fundamental premise of many lay- 
men in a discussion of current educa- 
tion. This is all the result of the fact 
that the curriculum of the schools has 
been adjusted to meet the totally new 
situation which has developed. It must 
be admitted, of course, that many 
promising youths enter college today 
without having mastered those skills 
which would be extremely useful to 
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them later—they come without that 
knowledge of mathematics and lan- 
guages which fifty years ago would 
have been as a matter of course their 
passport for admission. 

But to judge American education in 
terms of the skills which have been 
acquired and the formal training to 
which the boys and girls who enter 
college have been exposed is com- 
pletely to misunderstand the situation 
—it is to ignore the educational prob- 
lem which America has for the first 
time in history endeavored to solve. 
But here again I am forcing an open 
door. There is no need to emphasize 
this point to the audience assembled 
here today. But I cannot refrain from 
quoting from a very discerning young 
British writer who has made a study 
of this country. 

Mr. Brogan, in his little book on 
The American Character, rightly ob- 
serves that if American education is 
thought of primarily as a means of 
formal education, “it will be over- 
rated and underrated. It will be over- 
rated because the figures of two million 
college students, of seven million high 
school students, will dazzle the visitor 
used to seeing opportunities for higher 
education doled out (except in Soviet 
Russia) on a combined class-and- 
intellectual basis. It will be underrated 
if, at any stage below the highest (that 
is, below the great universities), the 
academic standards are compared with 
those of a good English, French, or 
pre-Hitler German school. If these 
millions of boys and girls are to be 
judged by their academic accomplish- 
ments, they will be judged harshly.” 


(And may I insert in this quotation 
the obvious remark that it is on exactly 
these accomplishments that the grad- 
uates of high schools are judged by 
most members of our faculties of the 
arts and sciences.) “But,” continues 
Mr. Brogan, “they are not to be so 
judged, for their schools are doing far 
more than instruct them; they are let- 
ting them instruct each other in how 
to live in America.” 

We have today in action, in mortal 
combat on many fronts, millions and 
millions of young men who have re- 
cently attended our public schools, 
millions and millions of graduates of 
our public high schools. It is a matter 
of history that these young soldiers and 
sailors were brought up in a country 
in an age when the last thing they or 
their parents or their teachers thought 
of was military discipline and the hard- 
ships and sufferings of modern war. 
The last thing most of them thought 
of was that America would be forced 
to play a mighty role in international 
affairs, and that free men would have 
to fight savagely to defend their liber- 
ties. Yet today these boys are doing 
such a superb job that no words from 
the home front can adequately de- 
scribe it. They have proved themselves 
adaptable not only to changing physi- 
cal and material conditions, but to a 
change in the climate of opinion as 
great as the difference in temperature 
between the tropics and the poles! 
They volunteered in great numbers, 
they were selected under universal con- 
scription without a murmur, a disturb- 
ance, or a riot. They had developed 
something in their schooling—the 
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quality most necessary in modern 
times: the ability to change the aim as 
the target moves. One asks what the 
schools of the country have accom- 
plished in the last fifty years. One need 
only refer in answer to the American 
Army and American Navy in these 
days of triumphant battle! 

But my time is drawing short and if 
I am to propose the conditions of an 
armistice between the warring educa- 
tional forces, I had better be about 
my task. 

T assume any impartial survey of 
American education today, particularly 
a survey of public high schools, will 
give a verdict along the lines suggested 
by the British author I have quoted. I 
further assume that a similar candid 
inquiry would bring out the fact that 
by and large the brilliant boys and girls 
with high scholastic aptitude now enter 
the colleges and universities without 
many of the skills which they ac- 
quired under the old-fashioned curric- 
ulum of fifty years ago. Hence, no 
fair-minded observers can blame the 
faculties of arts and sciences for weep- 
ing many a bitter tear. And let me 
emphasize that I am not thinking only 
of the relation of Eastern colleges to 
our schools; I have in mind quite as 
much the situation in one very large 
state a long, long way from here. From 
no quarter have I heard harsher judg- 
ment passed by professors on the high 
schools nor more complaint by the 
schools as to the prejudiced and old- 
fashioned attitudes of the professors. 
The university is accused of trying to 
dominate the schools and thwart all 
progressive measures by means of 


antiquated admission requirements; and 
the schools, on the other hand, are ac- 
cused of failing to prepare in any 
adequate way the boys and girls who 
are to go on for higher education, 
Similar situations exist all over the 
United States. Colleges blame the 
schools and the schools blame the 
colleges. 

But to return to my suggestions for 
a truce: 

. Let it be agreed by the professors 
in our colleges and universities that the 
high schools of the country today have 
a job to do which is not to be measured 
primarily in terms of their success or 
failure in the formal education of the 
ss gifted youth. 

. Let it be admitted that by and 
ve a good job has been done in 
providing an education for a large 
proportion of American youth and that 
the present movement along such lines 
as those indicated in the recent volume, 
Education for All American Youth, 
published by the Educational Policies 
Commission, is in the right direction. 

3. Let the professors in the faculties 
of arts and sciences agree to find out 
more about the real problems facing 
the high schools of the country and 
the type of education which should be 
supplied to that vast number of boys 
and girls for whom a four-year college 
or university is far from being the 
proper educational channel. 

4. On the other hand, let the facul- 
ties of education and the superintend- 
ents of schools and those concerned 
with secondary education agree that in 
attempting to solve the terrific prob- 
lems of the last fifty years they have 
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neglected a number of important prob- 
lems which concern the type of youth 
who should in the best interest of the 
nation go on to college. 

5. Let those concerned primarily 
with high school education agree (a) 
to explore more sympathetically the 
ways and means of discovering special 
talent at a young age; () to provide 
a greater motivation among many 
groups to evolve a greater degree of 
intellectual curiosity; and (c) to pro- 
vide better formal instruction for those 
of high scholastic aptitude—all this to 
be accomplished without a segregation 
which might turn the boys and girls 
in question into either prigs or aca- 
demic snobs. 

6. Let the schools agree that if the 
colleges will give up many of their 
formal requirements for admission in 
terms of content of courses (as cer- 
tain of the Eastern colleges have done 
already), they in turn will be willing 
to rate their students continuously in 
terms of scholastic aptitude. Thus, if 
the college can no longer count on 
adequate training in special skills, it 
may know better than ever before that 
it is choosing potential brains. 

I realize all this is easier said or 
assented to than done. For it will re- 
quire a real reversal in educational 
thinking in certain quarters. There are 
many in the educational fraternity who 
seem to wish to avoid the issue. They 
neither concern themselves with pro- 
viding old-fashioned training for those 
who go on for college, nor will 


they face the political and social con- 
sequences of distinguishing in the 
schools between those who have high 
scholastic aptitude and those who do 
not. They are so afraid of being ac- 
cused of undemocratic procedures 
that they fail to provide either the 
college or the student with adequate 
criteria on which to plan a subsequent 
educational program. 

In presenting such a six-point plan 
for peace, I realize the risks I run. I 
know full well that those who would 
step in between embattled forces are 
likely to be shot at from both sides. 
Nevertheless, on this auspicious oc- 
casion when we are gathered here to 
celebrate fifty years of progress in edu- 
cation, I am emboldened to present 
my case. 

May I venture to hope that Teach- 
ers College, which has been so promi- 
nent in the educational struggles of 
the past, will be equally prominent in 
the era of educational peace which I 
foresee ahead. May this institution and 
all others concerned with the problems 
of the public schools join hands with 
those concerned with the future of the 
professions and the advancement of 
knowledge in the United States. For 
only with such a united educational 
front will the promise of the American 
educational system be fulfilled in full- 
est measure. Only by cooperation can 
American education give assurance of 
American leadership in the march of 
civilization in the years which lie 
ahead. 
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DEAN RUSSELL: 


I do not know the exact definition 
of a Trustee—nor do I have at hand 
a rule book which defines exactly his 
powers and privileges. But if it means 
a man who stands beside you in your 
hour of need; takes public respon- 
sibility for your mistakes; retires from 


the limelight when honors come along; 
and advises you patiently and wisely; 
then Cleveland E. Dodge is a Trustee. 
It has been a privilege to work under 
him for these many years; and I feel 
honored to introduce him to you this 
afternoon. 


The Power of an Idea 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


DESK, a chair, and an idea were the 
basic equipment of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. We are 
here today as witnesses to the power 
of an idea to expand into a life’s work 
for the thousands of educators who 
have studied here since the first class 
of eighteen enrolled in 1888 at the 
New York College for the Training 
of Teachers, at No. 9 University Place. 
But let us go back a few years 
previous to that date. The College 
evolved from a_ small association 
formed, as expressed in its Charter, “to 
promote the industrial arts among the 
laboring classes.” As time went on, the 
importance of manual training became 
more and more evident. In 1884 the 
objectives of the institution were de- 
scribed as follows: to secure the in- 
troduction of manual training in gen- 
eral education, to devise methods of 
instruction, and to train teachers for 
the work. Because of interest aroused 
from lectures, classes, and publications, 
a number of visitors and official com- 


mittees soon began to come from all 
parts of the United States, and from 
countries abroad, to secure information 
and suggestions. 

As the program developed, the Trus- 
tees and Faculty became impressed 
with the necessity of training and 
providing teachers competent to do 
the work which the Association was 
leading the country to demand. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1888 application was 
made to the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York, and a provisional 
charter was granted to the New York 
College for the Training of Teachers. 
A two-year course in such rudimentary 
subjects as mechanical drawing, wood- 
working, domestic economy, and the 
history and institutes of education was 
all that was offered then—plus a build- 
ing thronged with eager children seek- 
ing an education more practical, more 
inspiring, more productive of a fruitful 
life than the meaningless, arid routine 
to which they had previously been 
subjected. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CONVOCATION 


The early history of the College has 
often been reviewed. The financial 
struggles, the generosity of far-sighted 
men and women who believed in the 
dream of better education and better 
life for every child, the early pioneers 
in education who forsook prestige and 
position to join the staff of the infant 
institution, even the courage it took to 
oust the goats from 120th Street and 
erect a college “way out in the coun- 
try” —these facts have almost passed 
into the realm of tradition. 

As a matter of fact, the officers and 
Trustees had selected the present site 
and erected the first building before 
it was known that Columbia College 
was to be their neighbor. In 1892, a 
permanent charter was secured, and the 
name was changed to Teachers Col- 
lege. At the same time a mutually 
advantageous arrangement was made 
with Columbia. 

Dean Russell has already expressed 
the pleasure that we all feel in having 
here today three of the former heads 
of the College. When Dr. Butler was 
a young professor at what was then 
Columbia College, he was made Presi- 
dent of the association that was later 
to become Teachers College. It was 
under his guidance that the institution 
embarked on a course of teacher 
training. 

Dr. Hervey served as President of 
the College from 1891 to 1897. During 
his regime there were two crosscur- 
rents which made it doubtful as to 
how the College would develop in the 
future. These were an interest in phil- 
anthropic and social reforms as opposed 
to educational leadership. 
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The Dean Emeritus succeeded Dr. 
Hervey in 1897. All his active life has 
been given to the College, and the 
results speak for themselves much 
more eloquently than anything that I 
can say. 

By the time that Dr. James E. 
Russell had become Dean there had 
been several changes in personnel 
which made it easier for him to con- 
tinue the course of the College in the 
direction of education. It is interesting 
to note that during the first year or 
two of his administration a course was 
instituted on foreign school systems. 
Ever since that time the College has 
given a great deal of attention to inter- 
national affairs, and has included 
among its students representative men 
and women from all over the world. 
Many of these former students now 
hold important posts in their own 
countries. 

In 1899 there were 219 students, of 
whom 86 were college graduates. From 
this date on there has been a healthy 
growth of undergraduate registration, 
in spite of the lengthening of all cur- 
ricula from two years to four years 
beyond the high school. By that time 
the reorganization of the College had 
been completed, and the University 
had accepted the College as its profes- 
sional school for teachers, giving it the 
same rank as the Schools of Law and 
Medicine. 

In 1900 the erection of a building 
for the Horace Mann School and the 
gift of of the Thompson Gymnasium 
provided ample space for the experi- 
mental school and for physical educa- 
tion, and in 1901, through a gift of 
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Mr. Speyer, there was constructed the 
Speyer School which was used to 
demonstrate desirable modifications of 
practice in the city schools and a plan 
for community betterment. At about 
the same time the Teachers College 
Record was inaugurated, and has ever 
since been of great service in spread- 
ing information about new methods 
and educational experiments. 

Time does not permit me to mention 
all of the pioneer group of the Teach- 
ers College Faculty. I would like to 
give the names of a very few, such as 
Paul Monroe, in education; Edward L. 
Thorndike, in psychology; David 
Eugene Smith, in mathematics; Ade- 
laide Nutting, in nursing; and Arthur 
W. Dow, in fine arts; other names 
should be included: Bigelow, Suzzallo, 
Strayer, Patty Hill, Baker, McMurry, 
Dutton, Lodge, Wood, Sachs, Henry 
Johnson, and Snedden. There are many 
others, and the unusual academic abili- 
ties, strong personal characters, and 
high principles of these men and 
women were the basis for the rapid 
development of the College. 

The period of pioneering seemed to 
have been passed by about 1903. There 
were then 729 students, of whom 230 
were of college grade. There were also 
over a thousand pupils in the Teachers 
College schools. From then on Teach- 
ers College has had a steady growth, 
and has endeavored to provide progres- 
sive leadership and new facilities and 
courses as required. Through develop- 
ment of the Lincoln School by means 
of the generous gift of the General 
Education Board, school experimenta- 
tion was made possible. 


In one of his lectures the Dean 
Emeritus stated that perhaps the most 
decisive contribution of Teachers Col- 
lege “has been in securing popular 
support the country over for profes- 
sional training and a broader concep- 
tion of the function of the school in 
public education.” The College has in- 
creasingly become a seat of professional 
training, not only for teachers in pub- 
lic schools but members of faculties 
of colleges and universities as well. 

It would be a mockery of the motives 
of the great and noble spirits through 
whose inspired vision this College was 
founded if we here today contented 
ourselves with merely a_ backward 
glance of grateful appreciation. Far 
more; we must reconsecrate ourselves 
to carrying out their basic purposes of 
improving the life of each child and 
through him the life of the home, the 
community, the nation, and the world. 
Materially, Teachers College is well 
established. The meager original equip- 
ment has grown into a sizable plant 
with an enrollment numbered in the 
thousands and an annual budget in the 
millions. There are courses on every 
conceivable phase of education, and 
two hundred thousand books on the 
subject in the College library. But this 
is not enough. We must not let our 
sense of spiritual responsibility wane. 
Implicit in all we do must be the con- 
tinued determination to help the in- 
dividual child to become a_ better 
adult, a more capable parent, a finer 
citizen. Beneath the material super- 
structure we are still dedicated to that 
task. That is all there is, all there can 
be, to Teachers College. 
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Professional Preparation 
—Past and Future 


The proceedings of the First Anniversary of the founding of 
Teachers College reflected the ambitions for the future of the 
infant institution. The proceedings of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary, tracing the history of the College and pointing toward 
fresh achievements, reveal the extent to which those ambitions 
have been realized. 


On both occasions the speakers were college and university 
administrators. To round out this Anniversary issue of THE 
REcorpD, it seemed fitting to call upon emeritus professors. The 
four articles they present here deal with developments in the 
professional preparation of teachers and school administrators. 


The past fifty years have witnessed signal changes in the 
education offered school administrators and teachers. And the 
current situation is far from static; education ferments with 
proposals for new goals of citizenship in a democratic society, 
for real equality of opportunity, for the application of new 
psychologies of learning, for realistic curriculum experiences, 
for other adjustments of like significance. How will teacher 
preparation be modified to meet the demands of new educa- 
tional programs? 


Professor Strayer, reviewing the growth of administration 
courses, suggests the qualifications needed by the superin- 
tendent of schools who is to be a competent educational leader 
of his community. Professor Briggs discusses a vital youth 
education program, with its implications for professional 
achievement by the high school principal. Professors Abbott 
and Williams deal with the preparation of teachers of two 
significant areas of living—communication and health. 
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The Education of the Superintendent 
of Schools 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ion first significant opportunity for 
graduate study in education was 
provided under the leadership of Dean 
James E. Russell when he became the 
administrative head of Teachers Col- 
lege, in 1898. It was through his in- 
sight and genius that a group of men 
were given responsibility for the de- 
velopment of courses which would 
qualify advanced students for positions 
of leadership in American education. 
Courses in psychology, in philosophy, 
in school management, and in the 
theory and practice of teaching were 
offered in a number of universities 
throughout the United States before 
1898, but there was no well- -organized 
program of graduate study, and in no 
instance prior to the organization of 
the graduate program at Teachers Col- 
lege had there been any well-conceived 
curriculum in education leading to the 
advanced degrees. 

Many individuals who had achieved 
proficiency in the field of educational 
administration by the process of trial 
and success scoffed at the idea that men 
could be given systematic education 
to prepare them for administrative re- 
sponsibility. It remained for Dean 
Russell, with his unusual ability to 


select men and to give them encourage- 
ment and leadership, to organize a pro- 
gram of graduate study in education at 
Teachers College which attracted the 
attention of ambitious young men and 
women throughout the United States 
and, indeed, throughout the world. 


EDUCATION THROUGH 
APPRENTICESHIP 


The education of superintendents of 
schools, prior to the organization of 
the program of graduate study in edu- 
cation, had been accomplished mainly 
through apprenticeship. Ambitious 
teachers achieved the principalship of 
elementary schools and high schools 
and became acquainted with many of 
the problems of organization and ad- 
ministration of individual schools. In 
their capacity as principals they dealt 
with certain problems of finance and 
of community relationships. Those who 
were most successful were chosen as 
superintendents of schools, usually in 
villages and smaller cities. After they 
had achieved success in the small com- 
munities they were able to secure ad- 
ministrative posts in larger cities. Not 
infrequently in the large cities men 
came to the top through the same 
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process, having spent a number of 
years as general supervisory officials or 
assistant superintendents of schools. 

The abler of this self-taught group 
of administrators became students of 
the problems of administration while 
on the job. They exchanged ideas at 
annual meetings; they issued reports, 
some of which had wide circulation 
and which added to the knowledge of 
their colleagues; they were in most 
cases men who knew how to work 
with others; they had the qualifications 
necessary for leadership. 

In the earlier program for the ad- 
vanced study of education, those who 
planned to become superintendents of 
schools or who sought to supplement 
the training they had acquired through 
apprenticeship and practice were en- 
rolled in courses along with other 
graduate students. It was a thrilling ex- 
perience for a young man in the first 
decade of this century to have the 
opportunity to work with Edward L. 
Thorndike in the field of educational 
psychology and in the application of 
statistical method to the solution of 
problems of education; to think with 
John Dewey and John MacVannel 
concerning the philosophy underlying 
the development of our program of 
public education; to study the processes 
of teaching under the leadership of 
Frank M. McMurry; to learn the his- 
tory of education, from ancient times 
down to the present, under the direc- 
tion of Paul Monroe; to discuss the 
best that there was in the practice of 
supervision and administration with 
Julius Sachs and Samuel T. Dutton; to 
enjoy the interpretation of the pro- 


gram of education developed in other 
countries with Dean James E. Russell, 
It was not surprising that thousands of 
men and women came to Teachers Col- 
lege to study for three or four summers 
or to engage in the intensive study of 
education for a period of two or three 
academic years. 


A NEW TREND 


By the end of the first decade, the 
courses for superintendents of schools 
and the literature of educational ad- 
ministration began to be developed. At 
first there were the general courses on 
two or three levels, supplemented by 
study of the problems of education in 
the fields of educational psychology 
and the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

As the number of researchers in the 
field of administration increased—a 
result of the work undertaken by mem- 
bers of the faculty and by advanced 
students in Teachers College and in 
other colleges—the necessity for the 
differentiation of the courses in ad- 
ministration began to appear. Men 
were added to the faculty and given 
special assignments. Even while the 
general courses were still maintained, 
students worked under the leadership 
of the specialists in each of the major 
fields of administration, under the joint 
leadership and criticism of all members 
of the staff. 

There was much of merit in this 
form of organization of the curriculum 
in administration, but as time went on 
and as the subject matter in each area 
became more certainly differentiated 
and richer in content, it seemed advis- 
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able to offer a series of courses dealing 
with the major problems of adminis- 
tration. And so there came into being 
courses dealing with the general prob- 
lems of administration, with the financ- 
ing of education, with the business 
administration of schools, with the 
development of building standards and 
school building programs, and with 
personnel administration. 

In all these courses there was an 
acknowledgment of the necessity of 
giving specific training. As in all other 
professional schools, the teachers of 
administration soon learned that they 
had a primary obligation—the prepara- 
tion of men who were able to distin- 
guish clearly the major problems of 
administration and who knew how to 
solve them efficiently. 

Of course these teachers of admin- 
istration found their ablest students 
among those who had had a broad 
liberal education. They accepted re- 
sponsibility for advising their students 
in the selection of courses in the uni- 
versity dealing with those areas funda- 
mental to an understanding of the 
problems of administration. Students 
were encouraged to work in the field 
of economics and particularly in taxa- 
tion, to take courses in sociology and 
in municipal administration. Practically 
all the graduate students in adminis- 
tration were given a relatively heavy 
assignment in the field of psychology 
with special emphasis on educational 
psychology. 

The record of accomplishment, 
whether at Teachers College or at 
other colleges, was no mean one. The 
leading superintendents of schools 


throughout the United States, par- 
ticularly those of the younger genera- 
tion, availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities provided and were warm in 
their appreciation of the help they 
received from their university study. 
On this foundation, already laid, one 
may well give consideration to the 
program for the education of super- 
intendents of schools in the years 
which lie ahead. 

The writer has always believed that 
in the training of superintendents of 
schools, as, indeed, in the preparation 
of men for all types of professional 
work, there must be specific training. 
There are those who delight in con- 
demning this type of training by 
calling it vocational. Surely they must 
recognize the fact that the education 
of clergymen, doctors, lawyers, en- 
gineers, and, more recently, business 
executives and government employees 
has always been vocational in nature. 
In the early days, in each one of these 
professions the process was one of 
apprenticeship. In more recent years, 
in none of the better of the professional 
schools have the leaders hesitated to 
provide for those knowledges and 
skills that are essential to the successful 
practice of the profession involved. 

We want men of broad education 
and understanding in the field of edu- 
cational administration. We need those 
who are students of society. No one 
would propose that the period of 
graduate study should be devoted to ac- 
quiring the particular skills involved 
in the administration of schools, to the 
exclusion of a solid foundation in the 
history and philosophy of education, in 
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educational psychology, in sociology, 
in economics, and in government. We 
should like to believe that even the 
busy executive would have developed 
an interest that would provide him 
with an avocation in the humanities, in 
art, in music, or in some other creative 
activity. But in the last analysis the 
education of a superintendent of 
schools will not have been accom- 
plished if he is unable to meet success- 
fully the major problems which con- 
front him in his everyday work. 

In seeking to envision the program 
of education for the preparation of 
school executives one cannot do better 
than to attempt to analyze the major 
problems confronting the superintend- 
ent of schools in the modern American 
community. The writer has recently 
been responsible for the direction of a 
survey of the schools of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. He was fortunate in being 
able to bring to the staff of this survey 
twenty-five men and women from city 
and state school systems and from col- 
leges and universities, persons who have 
been students of education and success- 
ful practitioners in the administration 
of schools. In Boston, or even in a rela- 
tively small community in the United 
States, in state offices of education, and 
in the office of the county superin- 
tendent, most of the problems con- 
fronting the superintendent of schools 
will demand the attention of the 


school executive. 

It is not possible in this brief article 
to discuss in detail the major respon- 
sibilities the superintendent of schools 
must carry, but some indication can be 
given of the areas in which he must 


be informed and of some of the pro- 
cedures and skills which he must com- 
mand. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


The superintendent of schools in 
Boston and elsewhere must have a clear 
appreciation of the legal basis upon 
which the school system rests. He must 
recognize the fact that education is a 
function of the state. He must be 
thoroughly conversant with the provi- 
sions of the state constitution and with 
the laws pertaining to education that 
have been enacted. He will need to be 
able to protect the schools against the 
encroachment of other governmental 
authorities. He must recognize the 
economic function of education in our 
American democracy. 

He cannot work to advantage unless 
he has a clear understanding of his 
relationship and that of the profes- 
sional staff of the school system to the 
lay control of education exercised by 
the board of education. He must know 
how to bring to this lay body the 
major problems with w hich it should 
deal, with recommendations based upon 
scientific inquiry. He must realize his 
responsibility, not merely to the repre- 
sentatives of the community organ- 
ized as a board of education, but to 
the community as a whole. His ability 
to operate in the field of public rela- 
tions may be invaluable in the develop- 
ment of a program of public education. 

Whether or not he specialized as a 
student in the field of educational 
finance, the superintendent of schools, 
if he is to be successful, must under- 
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stand the fundamental principles in- 
volved in the support of public educa- 
tion. He must have a clear conception 
of the relationships which should exist 
among the several levels of government 
—local, state, and national—in the 
support of the public school system. 
He must be sufficiently conversant 
with the field of taxation to cooperate 
with government agencies in the de- 
velopment of a sound revenue system. 
He must recognize the bases upon 
which school support should be organ- 
ized. He cannot hope for the highest 
efficiency in his administration without 
certain knowledge regarding budgetary 
procedure. He must not rest satisfied 
with anything less than that knowl- 
edge which will enable him to give 
general direction and supervision to 
any specialists who may be employed 
in the field of accounting and budget- 
ary procedure. 

The school superintendent must 
know the methods that will promote 
efficiency and economy in the pur- 
chase and management of school sup- 
plies and equipment. He cannot assume 
the position of leadership that he 
should occupy unless he is able to plan 
wisely the program for housing the 
schools. Ability to do such planning 
will involve an acquaintance with the 
techniques employed in population 
studies. It will, as well, require a 
thorough understanding of what makes 
for good planning of school buildings. 

The superintendent of schools must 
think in advance of current practice in 
the development of school housing 
which will accommodate the educa- 
tional program of the future. He will 


render no desirable service to the com- 
munity in this area of his respon- 
sibility if he rests satisfied with the 
construction of traditional school 
buildings. He must recognize the 
desirability of wider community use 
of the school plant. He must think of 
a program of education to be accom- 
modated which will involve a much 
richer program than has heretofore 
been provided—spaces for play and 
recreation, for libraries, laboratories, 
and shops; classrooms in which chil- 
dren can work rather than recite. He 
must plan for the necessary spaces and 
for the installation of special equip- 
ment for audio-visual education, for 
arts and crafts, for music, and for 
science. He must give consideration to 
use of the building by adults. 

He must know how to organize the 
staff responsible for the maintenance 
and operation of buildings. He must 
have a full realization of the pos- 
sibility of training these workers in the 
school system to a much higher degree 
of efficiency than is currently ex- 
pected. He must think of them as mem- 
bers of the organization, responsible 
for the provision of public education 
in his community. 

The success or failure of the super- 
intendent of schools in Boston or in 
any other community will be deter- 
mined in no small degree by the insight 
and ability of the executive in the field 
of personnel administration. The selec- 
tion of able persons for service in all 
phases of the work of the school sys- 
tem, their induction into service, their 
upgrading or training in service, their 
assignment, transfer, and promotion, 
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the provision for their retirement on a 
sound pension system—all are very im- 
portant factors in the efficient admin- 
istration of a school system. 

Most of all, the superintendent of 
schools must furnish leadership. He 
cannot be successful as a dictator. He 
must recognize the distinction be- 
tween a false claim for democratic 
administration which denies the im- 
portance of leadership and that truly 
democratic administration which en- 
courages ideas and provides that they 
shall receive full consideration both 
by the administration and by the board 
of control. He must know so well how 
to work with people that he will in- 
spire them to their greatest endeavor 
and give them the greatest possible 
freedom of action within the frame- 
work of an organized school system. 
He must be quick to recognize merit 
wherever he finds it. He must know 
that there is no single pattern or 
method of work which is equally 
available to all professional workers. 
He must, by example rather than by 
precept, inspire all who work in the 
school system to their highest endeavor 
in the service of society. 

No man who is not thoroughly con- 
versant with the methods that must be 
employed in the development of the 
curricula of the schools and in the im- 
provement of instruction can achieve 
great success as a school administrator. 
It is not without significance that the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has given more attention 
to the problem of curriculum than to 
any other professional problem during 
the past twenty-five years. The super- 


intendent of schools must, either by his 
own efforts or by his direction and 
supervision of curriculum specialists 
and other research workers, seek to 
adjust the program of activities pro- 
vided in the schools to the needs and 
capacities of the pupils enrolled in them 
and to the demands which society has 
a right to make upon organized educa- 
tion. He must know something of the 
techniques involved in organizing these 
opportunities for children and youth; 
for example, he may not do less than 
provide for the scientific measurement 
of reading readiness as a basis for in- 
troducing children to this experience 
in school. He must know how to em- 
ploy the tools provided by psycholog- 
ists and other students of educational 
measurement which have diagnostic 
value in many areas. The selection of 
a curriculum by pupils must be based 
upon a justifiable expectancy of suc- 
cess in it. The superintendent must 
have appreciation of the techniques 
which have been developed for the 
successful counseling and guidance of 
children and youth. He must know of 
the opportunities which should be pro- 
vided for youth when their full-time 
period of education closes. He cannot 
be satisfied with the mere granting of 
diplomas. 

He must organize the program of 
education which will prepare youth for 
full participation in adult life. He 
must be the leader in the constant 
scientific inquiry concerning the con- 
struction of curricula and she organiza- 
tion of schools and classes in a fashion 
which will make for successful en- 
deavor by every child in the schools. 
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He must know something of the 
rogram which makes for the physical 
well-being of boys and girls, whether 
through physical education, health 
teaching, or medical and surgical serv- 
ice. He must be ready to cooperate 
with other social agencies in the de- 
velopment of a program which will 
take care of the needs of children out- 
side of school hours. 

He must be a student of adult educa- 
tion and must recognize the importance 
of providing opportunities for all adults 
who would improve their status or 
enrich their lives. He must know how 
to organize forums, orchestras, dra- 
matic clubs, study and _ recreation 
groups for adults. He must know what 
an “opportunity school” means. 

He must recognize the fact that in 
education lies society’s opportunity to 
develop a generation of men and 
women of good will. He must know 
that in the school itself the democratic 
process must find its full expression. 
He must recognize the fact that chil- 
dren, youth, and adults must, through 
their education, be prepared to live in 
a world in which all nations cooperate 
for the common good. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SHOULD BEGIN EARLY 


There is not space in this article to 
propose the organization of the courses 
required to provide the necessary edu- 
cation of the superintendent of schools. 
It may not be out of place, however, 
to propose that, in the judgment of 
the writer, a great advance in the 
training of administrators would result 
from recognition of the desirability of 


starting young men on their profes- 
sional training immediately after they 
have acquired their Bachelor’s degree, 
or after they have had as little as two 
or three years’ experience in teaching. 

In their professional work in the uni- 
versity, the men and women who are 
preparing for administrative positions 
should have many contacts with the 
practice of teaching and administration 
as a part of their regular program of 
graduate study. They should, under the 
direction of their teachers, undertake 
specific inquiries, engage in cooperation 
with members of the faculty and fel- 
low students in school surveys, be 
given an opportunity to present the 
results of their work to their fellow 
students, and, where possible, to the 
public. 

Following their work in the uni- 
versity, which should result in the 
acquiring of the Doctor’s degree, they 
should enjoy a period of internship 
under the competent supervision of the 
staff of the university and of able 
executives in the field. If they have 
had little or no teaching experience, 
the regular teaching of a class for as 
much as a year under careful super- 
vision might well be a part of their 
apprenticeship. They should be placed 
in school systems where competence 
on the part of the administrators 
with whom they work is assured. 
There should be an agreement that 
they will be given as much responsi- 
bility as they can handle. They should 
be paid a wage at least sufficient to 
provide for their maintenance during 
the period of their internship. 

It is the conviction of the writer 
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that such a program of education 
would, in the course of a single genera- 
tion, contribute greatly to the efficiency 
of the administration of public educa- 
tion in the United States. 

It is no mean task to provide the 
education which will equip men for 
the position of superintendent of 
schools. We must look forward to the 
time when this profession will be as 


certainly recognized and as certainly 
prepared for as are any of the other 
learned professions. We must recog- 
nize the fact that general education 
will not equip a man for the highest 
type of professional service. We must 
seek to provide that understanding, 
that knowledge, and that skill which 
will function in the administration of 
public education. 
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Secondary Education in Our Times 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


7; high school principal has one 
of the most important and com- 
plex jobs in education. In the majority 
of schools he combines his responsi- 
bilities with those of superintendent or 
of teacher; often in the smallest com- 
munities with those of both. But when 
the enrollment of students is five hun- 
dred or more he usually can give his 
full time to leadership. 

In spite of the fact that psychology 
has shown in recent years that child- 
hood education is more important in 
character formation than was formerly 
thought, it is undeniable that in the 
secondary school period the stresses 
and strains are at their height. Some 
of these are the result of conditions 
outside the control of the school, in 
the home or in the other environments, 
but probably the majority are due to 
the difficulties that the adolescent natu- 
rally encounters in growing into adult- 
hood. The grave responsibility of cre- 
ating and administering a school that 
will facilitate and guide these adjust- 
ments and lead to good character habits 
is the chief duty of the high school 
principal. 

No one can appreciate the difficul- 
tles accompanying this responsibility 
without realizing the challenge to the 
man or woman who is placed in charge 
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of the education of youth. He it is 
whom parents with heartaches or 
ambitions for their children trust, at 
least for wise cooperation and too 
often with the chief responsibility—for 
seeing that the boy or girl finds quickly 
and surely the path that will lead to 
a happy and effective manhood or 
womanhood. He it is whom the public 
trusts to develop youth so that they 
can and will contribute maximally to 
making the community a better place 
in which to live and in which to make 
a living. Realization of this respon- 
sibility alone would elevate the high 
school principalship to a position of 
paramount importance in the educa- 
tional system. 

Unfortunately the responsibility is 
not always, or even generally, realized 
by the public, by parents, or by the 
principal himself. The public too often 
is satisfied if the school “runs smoothly” 
and “makes a good record” in athletics 
or in other adscititious ach’ evements. 
Parents too often are satisfied if their 
children like the school and pass in the 
subjects that they are required or per- 
mitted to take. And the principal him- 
self not infrequently loses sight of his 
chief responsibility in.the demands of 
the thousand and one other duties that 
he has to perform. 
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THE PRINCIPAL'S DUTIES 


The number of his duties is not 
exaggerated. Some years ago Ayer 
actually listed one thousand duties of 
the high school principal. Some of 
them, fortunately, are seasonal and of 
rare occurrence; but when these are 
subtracted there remain literally hun- 
dreds of duties which compete for his 
attention. These fall into two large 
classes: those that require no profes- 
sional skill, routines that can be per- 
formed by anyone with a fair degree 
of common sense; and those that de- 
mand the exercise of qualities of 
leadership that the position of prin- 
cipal implies. 

The professional duties, in turn, can 
be roughly allocated to three classes: 
first, organization and administration; 
second, improving instruction; and 
third, direction of personal and social 
growth. A school is organized that it 
may be administered, and it is admin- 
istered that it may be instructed. In 
other words, neither organization nor 
administration has any importance ex- 
cept as it facilitates the carrying out 
of an educational program. But unfor- 
unately, being obvious to everyone, 
both organization and administration 
frequently get an inordinate amount 
of a principal’s time and energy; they 
tend to become ends in themselves 
rather than means of promoting an 
educational program. The high school 
principal today is extraordinarily skill- 
ful in organizing his school and in 
having it run with a minimum of fric- 
tion; but by and large his greatest 
weakness is in exhausting his energies 


before he gets to the real job of de. 
veloping a sound program of educa- 
tion and of seeing that it becomes as 
effective as possible under the circum. 
stances. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 


The professional duties of a principal 
demand peculiar competences, some of 
which can be gained, usually slowly 
and expensively, by experience. To a 
marked degree these competences, with 
foundations of understanding and 
wider vision, can be achieved far more 
economically by study directed by 
those who know the demands of the 
field and who have learned by exper- 
ence and observation the best prac- 
tices. What is frequently overlooked 
by employers who do not demand 
professional preparation is that the 
limited and slow acquisition of com- 
petences is paid for by the students, 
who at their only opportunity (for 
each one goes to school but once) get 
a less effective education while the un- 
trained principal learns his job. 

Self-education of principals is, of 
course, facilitated by the numerous 
professional books and magazines that 
are being published. But they cannot 
be so effective as instruction by 4 
teacher who has wide vision, a sound 
philosophy, a wealth of factual in- 
formation, acquaintance with ind: 
vidual characteristics, discernment of 
potential strengths, and a constant cor- 
cern to help each candidate for the 
principalship working at his best 
through an extended period of time 
without the interruptions to study that 
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come from insistent demands by 
routine administrative duties. Numer- 
ous as are professional publications, 
their circulation is distressingly small, 
considering the number of principals 
in the country. Moreover, contribu- 
tions to the solution of any practical 
problem usually require a larger num- 
ber of books and magazines than is 
available. Even when they are ac- 
cessible in large libraries, it is a rare 
principal who can and will take the 
time from his daily duties to find what 
he needs and to give adequate time for 
continuous study. 

Recognizing such facts, state depart- 
ments of education and especially the 
regional associations of secondary 
schools have steadily raised the re- 
quirements for professional training. 
Most of them now recommend or re- 
quire that a principal have not only 
a Bachelor’s degree but also the equiv- 
alent of an additional year of profes- 
sional study. In consequence, there 
has been in the past decade or two a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
principals who hold the Master’s de- 
gree, and those who have earned the 
doctorate are not unusual. 

The requirement of a considerable 
amount of professional education for 
a principal is justified also by an in- 
creasing recognition that the job is 
very different from that of a teacher 
or a superintendent. In earlier days it 
was usually thought—and it is too 
often thought now—that any good 
teacher would make a good principal, 
and, furthermore, that any good prin- 
cipal would make a good superin- 
tendent. But beyond a good personal- 


ity, which unfortunately with too 
great a frequency i is permitted to cloak 
competency in a particular job, a 
principal should have skills in addi- 
tion to those of the teacher and to a 
large extent different from those of a 
superintendent. This means that the 
professional training should be dif- 
ferent, and indeed it often is. Less and 
less is the principalship considered a 
steppingstone to the superintendency, 
and more and more is it becoming a 
lifetime profession. One of the sig- 
nificant tendencies of the day is the 
increasing number of principals who 
continue the same type of work, often 
in the same school, to the end of their 
professional careers. One of the mys- 
teries of our time is the fact that 
women, many of whom have mani- 
fested unusual competence in all other 
fields of education, have so seldom 
been selected as principals of high 
schools above the smaller sizes. 

The demand for the professional 
training of principals has resulted in 
the offering of numerous courses, even 
by liberal arts colleges. Many of these 
courses are highly specialized, par- 
ticularly, of course, in institutions with 
large faculties, but the major part of 
the principal’s professional curriculum 
consists, as it should, of general foun- 
dational courses which are calculated 
to give him an understanding not only 
of psychology, sociology, and history, 
but also of philosophy, both of educa- 
tion and of life in a democratic society. 
These courses, growing out of the 
traditional academic offerings, were, 
especially in the beginning, far from 
satisfying the needs of prospective 
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principals. Prefixing “educational” to 
course titles in psychology, philosophy, 
history, and sociology did not neces- 
sarily make them pragmatic. Not in- 
frequently the professors themselves 
knew little of the actual workings of 
the modern school, and as they con- 
tinued their courses they seldom visited 


classrooms and learned of problems at 


firsthand. The practicality of general 
education courses has steadily im- 
proved, but in this respect much is 
still needed. Only professors who are 
frequently in school classrooms, who 
know at firsthand the characteristics 
and problems of teachers and of pupils, 
can effectively help their own students 
to translate abstract theory and gen- 
eral facts into a practical working 
program. Only the rare, the exceed- 
ingly rare, student ever does that for 
himself. 

Perhaps the majority of students 
registered in specialized courses for 
high school principals are men and 
women who are actively engaged in 
teaching or in directing schools. They 
study under the handicap of time 
limited by the demands of their reg- 
ular duties and by the strength and 
energy left to them when the day’s 
work is done. When they are moti- 
vated by real professional ambition and 
not merely by a desire for “credits” 
that may lead to increased salaries, 
such part-time study offers the great- 
est possibilities. The students are aware 
of their important and recurrent prob- 
lems and are likely to interpret every- 
thing offered in the courses in terms 
of desired solutions. When the pro- 
fessor also is aware of such problems 


and focuses his instruction on them, 
there is an ideal situation for effective 
results, especially when he spends part 
of his time helping his students in their 
own schools to learn how application 
of his theories and suggestions can suc- 
cessfully be made. This challenge is 
especially strong to an instructor in an 
extension course. It is hard to see how 
he can teach such a course effectively 
without spending considerable time in 
the school learning what the peculiar 
needs of the principal are. 

Much criticism has been directed at 
professional courses in education be- 
cause of alleged low standards for 
credit. It has been reported that in one 
large institution the percentage of fail- 
ures was in one semester .oo1 per cent, 
certainly by and large it is lower than 
in academic subjects. For this there are 
several arguments in justification. Some 
professors of education maintain that 
their students are highly selected, both 
by their ambitions and by the fact that 
for the most part they are accredited 
teachers or principals, and that there- 
fore the normal curve of distribution 
of marks, which would be expected in 
a high school class, with some 5 to 10 
per cent of failures, would not be 
justified. They assert further that their 
more mature students work harder, 
being stimulated by their personal and 
professional ambitions, and by their 
realization that, being men and women 
and not children, they are responsible 
for their own success. Certainly there 
are no standards, developed through 
decades of experience, for what con- 
stitutes a passing achievement. The 
only really sound measure would be 
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of the success of the students in apply- 
ing what they have learned to the 
bettering of their work in the schools, 
and unfortunately the professors have 
no means, at least when they must re- 

rt their marks to the registrar, of 
estimating differences in performance 
that may result. On the other hand, it 
is argued that assigned marks are in 
many cases determinants of employ- 
ment, of salary increases, and of dele- 
gated responsibilities. Unfortunately 
there is no penalty under the federal 
Foods, Drug, and Cosmetics Act for 
the misbranding of products in educa- 
tional courses, academic or professional. 


EMPIRICAL CHANGES 


Although the traditional curriculum 
of the American high school changes 
slowly, it does change. It is true that 
the core is still English, history, mathe- 
matics, and science, but the content of 
these subjects by and large is very dif- 
ferent from what it was when Teach- 
ers College was founded. Moreover, 
there are many new subjects, and in 
addition extra-curricular activities that 
expand the concept of education and 
enrich what is done in the classrooms. 
Why some of the newer subjects, such 
as general science and music, have had 
phenomenal growth while others, per- 
haps equally valuable in their potential 
contributions, have grown slowly in 
popularity is not easy to explain. One 
highly creditable accomplishment of 
the high school is the improved be- 
havior of its students. One has to go 
back in memory only a short genera- 
tion to recall the constant petty dis- 
turbances in classrooms and the more 


important “mischief” outside to realize 
how great the change is. It is not too 
much to say that in our schools the 
behavior of boys and girls compares 
very favorably with that of their 
elders outside. 

The programs of secondary schools 
have been improved partly by adven- 
turous principals and teachers who 
have had the courage to put into 
practice ideas that seemed to them 
good. When these ideas were proved 
good, and reports have gone abroad, by 
word of mouth or by publication, 
visitors have been attracted, imitation 
has resulted, and ultimately writers of 
textbooks and of courses of study have 
popularized the best that had been 
proved by experience. Indicative of the 
willingness of principals to adopt 
novelties that have been reported as 
successful, and perhaps of their own 
limited inventiveness, is the recurrent 
question, “Where can I see it in opera- 
tion?” Seeing does not always result 
in imitation, however, or even in seri- 
ous attempts to develop something 
better. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Fundamental to the development of 
a sound and satisfactory program of 
secondary education is a philosophy. 
The past fifty years have seen in- 
creasing efforts to develop a_philos- 
ophy, first of education as a whole, and 
later of that appropriate to the develop- 
ment of adolescents. Without question, 
important contributions have been 
made, but ultimately any proposal runs 
smack into the fact that the adult 
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population has not agreed on what its 
own philosophy of life is; that, indeed, 
most adults are not aware that they 
have a philosophy of life, even a par- 
tial one. But whenever a proposal for 
change in education violates the mores, 
the prejudices, or the traditions it is 
likely to be opposed by a part of the 
public, which suddenly becomes aware 
that it has a philosophy of a kind. Op- 
position is always more vocal and more 
active than approval. Educators are 
doubtless slow to understand and to 
adopt proposed new philosophies, but 
the public is slower. The public is also 
more varied in its interests; what suits 
one part is condemned by another. Of 
course no philosophy can be put into 
successful operation if it offends any 
considerable number of the populace. 

The philosophies proposed by lead- 
ers in education also vary, sometimes 
in fundamental matters. Here we may 
merely recognize the fact; there is no 
space to explain or to discuss the dif- 
ferences. But there is enough agree- 
ment to revolutionize practice if it 
were not for the phenomenon that so 
many school people apparently do not 
feel any obligation to give practical ap- 
plication to what they have verbally 
approved. Perhaps this phenomenon is 
not peculiar to educators; ministers 
may wonder why their parishioners do 
not materially change their behavior 
during week days after applauding the 
sermon on Sunday. But it is unfortu- 
nate none the less. Progress in educa- 
tion is not possible without daring, and 
the public is always likely to punish 
daring when it transgresses tradition. 
The leader of a school cannot be 


blamed too much for not risking his 
livelihood by making radical changes 
that he thinks essential when the pub- 
lic is satisfied by a continuance of the 
school as it is. 

Besides the writers of textbooks and 
magazine articles on philosophies, there 
have been numerous committees of re- 
gional and of national associations that 
have formulated and published reports, 
Most of the magazine articles and com- 
mittee reports have made no pretension 
to being comprehensive philosophies, 
but some of them are important contri- 
butions none the less. Among these, 
especial mention should be made of 
the report, Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, of the National 
Education Association Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation, and of the two monographs, 
Issues in Secondary Education and 
Functions of Secondary Education, 
prepared by the National Association 
of Secondary- School Principals’ Com- 
mittee on the Orientation of Second- 
ary Education. 

The first of these reports, issued in 
1918, proposed seven main objectives 
that should be sought by high schools 
—objectives, such as health and worthy 
home membership, that were very dif- 
ferent from those previously set forth 
by the traditional academic subjects. 
Although the proposed seven objec- 
tives were generally approved, with or 
without slight modifications, approval 
led to no such revolutionary changes 
in the curriculum as were indicated as 
desirable. Gradually, however, they 


have resulted in different emphases in 
the several subjects, and attention to 
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physical health has been greatly in- 
creased. Logically, the proposed objec- 
tives would indicate a so-called “fused 
curriculum,” the old subjects being re- 
placed largely by learning experiences 
to which contributions would be made 
from any sources whatever. But the 
tendency even today has made only 
slight headway. 

The Committee on Orientation at- 
tempted to lay a deeper foundation. 
First of all, it set forth ten issues—con- 
ficts of theory with theory or of 
theory with practice—that need to be 
resolved before a sound program struc- 
ture can be erected. In its first report 
it defined terms more clearly and more 
pragmatically than earlier committees 
had done, presented the arguments on 
both sides of each issue, and then threw 
the weight of its influence on the side 
that seemed more defensible. In its 
second report it proposed the ten chief 
functions that it thought secondary 
education should perform. Although 
an ambitious program of discussions 
was promoted for two years, with 
groups of principals meeting in every 
state and considering both the issues 
and the functions with carefully pre- 
pared discussion guides, it cannot be 
said that so far there is evidence that 
the reports have had much effect on 
the thinking, to say nothing of the 
practice, of high school principals and 
teachers. The importance of the mat- 
ters discussed in the reports cannot be 
denied, but building on the proposed 
foundations requires more time and 
energy than principals can find while 


carrying on their regular assigned 
duties. 


It seems obvious, looking back over 
the efforts that have been made by 
these and by other committees, that the 
profession needs a central body of ex- 
perts who will give full time to the 
elaboration of a philosophy of educa- 
tion, which will be popularized after 
such modifications as reactions from 
the field indicate are desirable. Then 
a central body will be needed to direct 
other groups of experts in the prepara- 
tion of teaching-learning units con- 
sonant with and exemplifying the ap- 
proved philosophy. These units can be 
modified and combined in any ways 
that schools wish in order to satisfy 
local conditions. Until there is such 
production by the most competent 
people in the profession, giving full 
time continuously to the challenge and 
enabled at need to call in advisers and 
workers from any other fields, we can 
look forward only to empirical, waste- 
fully duplicative, and uncertain efforts 
and slow progress. 


FACT GATHERING 


Any sound philosophy must, of 
course, be based on facts, but facts 
alone will not necessarily lead to philos- 
ophy. The second and third decades 
of this century were the fact-gather- 
ing periods in the development of a 
professional literature. Data were gath- 
ered on every conceivable topic, many 
potentially important but some trivial, 
and published with elaborate charts, 
the means, medians, sigmas, and prob- 
able errors carefully indicated. It has 
been said that by going to published 
reports one can ascertain the average 
mark in Latin for the fifteen-year-old 
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children of blond Presbyterians in the 
public schools of the second congress- 
ional district of Arkansas. Such “ 
search” could be but futile in affecting 
practice, though it did lead to many 
advanced degrees for men and women 
who never had the inclination to con- 
tribute further to the science of educa- 
tion. 

Some of the data collecting, how- 
ever, gave a clearer understanding of 
conditions under which schools must 
work than had ever existed before. 
But many data were wasted in that they 
were not gathered in an attempt to 
solve well-defined problems and con- 
sequently were but a potential “con- 
tribution,” lacking supplementation by 
other data necessary to the solution of 
the problems. The few instances of a 
professor who assigned a series of 
studies which, when completed, were 
coordinated to propose a practical pro- 
gram are conspicuous and important. 

It was in these two decades that we 
had the national surveys, inquiries, and 
investigations. (financed by Founda- 
tions) of the teaching of Latin, mathe- 
matics, the social studies, and modern 
foreign languages. (The neglect of 
English, the several sciences, and other 
important subjects is _ significant.) 
These ambitious programs, costing a 
total of many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, caused some changes in 


practice, but certainly far fewer than 
could have been hoped for. The MNa- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, 
financed by an appropriation by the 
Congress of the United States, the re- 
ports of which were published in some 
twenty volumes, probably had less in- 


fluence than the weakest of the jn- 
quiries listed above. Fact colle 
without a philosophy is futile. 

The most recent and potentially the 
most cogent of the agencies to study 
the problems of adolescents was the 
American Youth Commission of the 
American ‘Council on Education. With 
almost unlimited funds,. the Commis- 
sion had the opportunity to influence 
secondary education as it had never 
been influenced before. But instead of 
making the attempt, it confined its 
concern primarily to the social and 
economic conditions of youth, for the 
most part to out-of-school problems. 
Several of its publications reported the 
results of careful studies, but its recom- 
mendations for changes in school pro- 
grams and practices were general in 
nature and not obviously based on its 
own collected data, and consequently 
have so far had little influence the 
country over. 

Probably the most important or- 
ganization now affecting the high 
schools of the country is the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. With a 
membership of principals of the schools 
which enroll about go per cent of the 
students in the country, it has great in- 
fluence. It publishes in its Bulletin a 
series of reports of its various com- 
mittees, and contributions explaining 
successful practices by its members. Its 
latest contribution is a popular edition 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s radical proposal for curriculum 
revolution, Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth. 
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Secondary education is again at the 
crossroads. Long criticized by the pro- 
fession and the public alike, it has en- 
dured and even flourished because 
America is proud of its youth, has not 
in normal times needed them in indus- 
try, and has been able to provide for 
them educational facilities unequaled 
by any other nation at any other time. 
But soon the old programs will meet 
new challenges. It is not certain that 
high schools will be as well supported 
financially as in the past if they con- 
tinue the old types of education. The 
military forces have emphasized, prob- 
ably overemphasized for civilian life, 
the utilitarian phases of education. 
They have used and popularized new 
materials and methods of teaching, 


particularly by the use of visual aids. 
Undoubtedly there will be strong pres- 
sure by the public for the adoption of 
the programs of the armed forces, some 
parts of which are good for general 
education and some parts of which are 
not. Unwise pressure can be resisted 
only if the schools prepare, propose, 
and popularize a program which con- 
tains not only the best of the military 
practice but also goes far beyond in 
comprehensiveness and in suitableness 
for peacetime living. If the high schools 
do not prepare such a program, fed- 
eral agencies are sure to step in and 
set up parallel schools, as the National 
Youth Administration was beginning 
to do when war conditions caused it 
to be abolished. 
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English Teaching: A Look Back— 
A Look Ahead 


ALLAN ABBOTT 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF ENGLISH 


pega Butler has more than once 
said something to the effect that 
the official record by no means com- 
prises the full historical story; for real 
insight into the stream of events and 
their causes one needs also the personal 
report of persons who were a part, 
unofficially, of those events. How strik- 
ingly he shows this in These Many 
Years with respect to his own contact 
with world affairs, we all know. Let 
this be my excuse for tracing through 
personal experience, rather than 
through recapitulation of the known 
documents, the changes that have taken 
place, and particularly those that have 
touched me as pupil and teacher, in my 
limited field of the teaching of English. 
For it has been my fortune to live 
through the years when English teach- 
ing changed from a combination of 
long crystallized tradition and hit-or- 
miss experimentation to a mature, or 
nearly mature, profession. 

Professional maturity, to my mind, 
implies several things. First of these is 
the realization that one’s calling is not 
merely a step to something better, but 
is itself a reputable life work, whose 
problems demand continuous thought 
and growth, and whose practitioners 


accept the challenge and the responsi- 
bility of constant betterment. Sec- 
ondly, it implies the organization of 
these practitioners into professional 
bodies, local and national, devoted to 
the sharing of information, experience, 
and ideas, and, through participation 
in wide-scale experimentation, to the 
building up of a body of assured and 
tested knowledge. Thirdly, it means 
the establishment of contacts with 
movements in general education: with 
its philosophy, to justify the aims and 
content of one’s teaching; with its 
psychology, to reveal not only effi- 
cient teaching methods, but the ef- 
fects of one’s teaching on personality 
and the emotional life; with its tech- 
niques of measurement, to establish ob- 
jectively whether or not the hoped-for 
results are being achieved. The profes- 
sional teacher, in brief, should have 
more than a traditional or a subjective 
answer to the questions: Where am I 
going and why? How do I get there? 
Have I arrived? 

As I have watched, and shared in, 
the growth of professionalism in Eng- 
lish teaching, it has sometimes seemed 
to have its dangers, indeed its losses, 
not the least of which is the neglect of 
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that fine amateur spirit, that zest which 
grows from drinking deeply and con- 
stantly at the springs of knowledge, 
without which teaching becomes a 
mere mechanical routine. But I feel 
sure that the dangers can be averted, 
the losses restored; and that even as 
things now stand the net gain is some- 
thing to be proud of and grateful for. 

To come, then, to personal reminis- 
cence. 

I was plunged into teaching on grad- 
uation from college in 1896, with no 
specific professional guidance. Unpro- 
fessionally, 1 might reflect on what 
happened to me in school and college 
English. At the Polytechnic Prepara- 
tory School in Brooklyn I had acquired 
just one thing that affected my early 
teaching—a thorough training in Eng- 
lish grammar under Reed and Kellogg, 
the inventors of diagramming. I could, 
and still can, diagram anything, granted 
the permission to supply “words un- 
derstood” that never were there or 
even thought of, and of by-passing all 
characteristic English idioms. Thirty 
or forty years later, when I sensed 
that the students in my Teachers Col- 
lege methods course thought my skep- 
tical view of diagramming was based 
on ignorance, I proved the contrary 
by diagramming the first sentence of 
Paradise Lost, which is sixteen lines 
long and requires for its diagram a 
sheet of paper about eighteen inches by 
thirty-six. This discipline was supposed 
to result in equal ability to construct 
sentences; but I was forced to tell my 
students that the chief adverse criti- 
cism of the themes I wrote in college 
freshman English was faulty sentence 


structure. We wrote compositions at 
Poly Prep., but I do not recall that the 
teacher ever evinced the least interest 
in what we said in them; he marked 
only for neatness and spelling. We 
must have had some literature; I ac- 
quired at about that time a profound 
distaste for Washington Irving’s essays 
and a few other classics, and can trace 
it to no other source than school. It was 
only in the Latin class that I gained even 
a rudimentary sense of literary values; 
I really came to respect the compressed, 
factual prose of Caesar, and from my 
struggles with Vergil got an occasional 
glimpse of the heights of poetry. 

At college, however, I learned much 
about how English can be well taught. 
Harvard gave of its best to the fresh- 
men, in English as in every other 
subject. The big freshman rhetoric 
course of A. S. Hill was divided into 
theme sections; my section instruc- 
tor was no other than the Dean him- 
self—LeBaron Briggs. Is there any col- 
lege now where the Dean has a fresh- 
man theme section? Dean Briggs read 
all our themes, and read them 
promptly; better, he read them—as 
nothing I had previously written had 
ever been read—with the expectation 
that we were trying to say something, 
and that it might be interesting. From 
him, from Barrett Wendell in his ad- 
vanced daily theme course (with long 
fortnightlies thrown in), from George 
Pierce Baker’s required junior course 
in argumentation—a rigid discipline in 
planning, developing, and document- 
ing long and logically coherent papers 
on mature topics of debate—I learned 
that the way to learn to write is to 
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write constantly, as much as possible 
and as well as you can, for a reader 
who expects the best. That remains the 
one essential of teaching composition; 
it does not lend itself to the assembly- 
line production of Bachelors of Arts. 
From the literature courses, also, I 
learned much about teaching—too 
much even to summarize here. The 
close textual criticism of Kittredge, 
the mellow humor of Child, the casual 
but penetrating comments of Wendell, 
the brilliantly organized __historical- 
philosophical interpretations of Gates, 
taught me that there are as many differ- 
ent ways to teach literature as there 
are kinds of personality, and that they 
are all equally right—that is, if the 
teacher has a clear, honest, and lum- 
inous mind richly stored with liter- 
ature itself and its background of re- 
lated ideas and experience. 

The interpenetration of English with 
everything else was brought home to 
me at every turn. All the philosophers 
at Harvard were men of letters. James 
was known as the “philosopher who 
writes like a novelist,” his brother 
Henry as “the novelist who writes like 
a philosopher”; Palmer was shortly to 
complete his translation of the Odys- 
sey, which in my first year of teaching 
I sat up all night to read through; Shaler, 
the geologist, was said to have written 
on a bet a blank verse drama in the 
Elizabethan manner, and a good one. 
Charles Eliot Norton, friend of Carlyle 
and Ruskin, in his lectures on Gothic 
architecture told us that as there was 
no good Gothic in Boston we could 
learn to appreciate its real quality by 
memorizing daily two lines of the best 


poetry—we could do it while lacing u 
our shoes (and some of us did! ). When 
in recent years educators have |a- 
mented the compartmentalization of 
scholarship, it was no news to me that 
every branch of learning interpene- 
trates all others. It was no news that 
among the surest rewards of zestful 
thinking and living there are general 
aesthetic experiences and principles 
that transfer from one kind of experi- 
ence to another. Nor was it news that 
where there is active thought there is 
equally active conflict; in every de- 
partment of Harvard the professors 
assailed each other with the greatest 
vigor, and I feel sure with no loss 
of friendly esteem. 

However professional may have been 
the scholarship from which this excel- 
lent teaching sprang, it was pedagogi- 
cally amateur; that is, it was conducted 
and received with no consciousness of 
educational theory or technical method. 
But it was amateur in the best sense, 
springing from a real love and a wide 
knowledge of the subject, and so suc- 
ceeded in transmitting some of this love 
and knowledge. I could wish that 
there had also been a Frank Baker 
there (he had already begun, at Teach- 
ers College, the first course in English 
methods to be offered in any univer- 
sity); I could wish that someone had 
directed me to visit some of the out- 
standing high school teachers in near- 
by schools. But I had not these bene- 
fits. When, in September after gradu- 
ation, the call came to teach, it was a 
summons to the unknown. Hastily as- 
sembling a sheaf of college entrance 
examinations and a dozen or so an- 
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notated school classics—for there ap- 
ed to be no other guides—I took 

the train for a small boarding-school. 
The varied examinations set by the 
leading colleges were to dominate my 
teaching for the next few years. Our 
school was wholly college preparatory; 
we had to know what the colleges de- 
manded; what the boys might demand 
was a minor issue. If you could 
figure the probable chances that next 
year's exam W ould ask for a composi- 
tion on Sir Roger and the Widow or 
one on the Inner Life of Lady Mac- 
beth, you could send boys up with that 
composition, corrected and carefully 
memorized. The main trouble was that 
Harvard and Yale, Princeton and An- 
napolis, differed so widely in what they 
wanted. | was to learn, some years 
later, that this confusion in college re- 
quirements and in the real or supposed 
needs of pupils was already the sub- 
ject of discussion by conferences of 
college men, of schoolmen, and of 
the two groups together, as well as 
of the National Education Association 
and other general organizations (the 
history of this is well summarized in 
the English Leaflet of the New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish No. 59-60, for April-May 1908). 
It was, after years of violent debate, 
to lead to the foundation of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
The annotated school classic was too 
often dominated as fully as was the 
teacher by college requirements, but it 
later came to be much broader in scope. 
Schools had gotten away from the 
Sixth Reader; for some years, now, 
they have been swinging back to it or 


to its counterpart, the literary omnibus 
—not only in the high school but even 
in college. The omnibus, more bulky 
every year, saves the teacher and the 
superintendent many a headache, at 
the cost of many a pupil’s backache 
and, I believe, of appreciable diminu- 
tion in his enjoyment of literature and 
his continuance of the habit of read- 
ing. The individual school classic was 
convenient in size, and had the unity of 
a real book: one does not read litera- 
ture from an encyclopedia. The classics 
issued by various publishers were in 
hot competition; each series had its 
special style of editing and of format. 
Longmans, under the distinguished 
general editorship of Professor George 
Rice Carpenter, preferred heavy schol- 
arship, as in Trent’s edition of the 
minor poems of Milton, with its forty 
pages of verse and over seventy of 
notes. Houghton Mifflin, in the River- 
side Literature series, favored young 
and brilliant scholars as editors, who 
wrote with one eye on the schools and 
one on each other. Macmillan had a 
long list of Pocket Classics that would 
really go in your pocket, at some sacri- 
fice in size and legibility of type. They 
were more frequently edited by prac- 
tical school men and women; Professor 
Baker’s edition of Browning’s shorter 
poems in this series is an ideal example 
of school editing. Merrill, Scott Fores- 
man, and other publishers also fre- 
quently chose as editors teachers who 
were to use the books. After editing 
texts myself for several publishers, I 
concluded that such editing was highly 
stimulating and instructive to the 
editor, but that he was too often led 
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by his own zeal or by pressure from the 
publisher to dig up and record in notes 
a vast amount of information that the 
schoolboy could get along very happily 
without. 

After two or three years of teach- 
ing, I sought some light on what it was 
all about, and this I got in generous 
measure from a summer course under 
that wise and practical man, Professor 
Paul Hanus. My term paper in this 
course (published in the School Re- 
view, June 1901) was a summary and 
attempted an evaluation of all stated 
aims of English teaching that I could 
find in educational journals. There 
seemed to be an appalling number and 
diversity of aims, which I undertook 
to reduce to a few central ones, regard- 
ing the others as variety in the specific 
application of the few. But this di- 
versity was nothing compared to what 
research of future years was to reveal. 
In 1924, Professor Charles S. Pendel- 
ton of George Peabody College pub- 
lished his Social Objectives of School 
English—1,581 of them; and years 
later came the Charters and Waples 
Commonwealth Study of Teacher 
Training, on the job analysis technique, 
listing 1,001 activities for which teach- 
ers should be prepared. Picture the 
English teacher doing 1,001 things in 
the pursuit of 1,581 social aims—and, 
one hopes, some cultural aims as well! 

Another inquiry in the direction of 
professionalization was stimulated that 
summer by Professor Hanus, namely 
an attempt to learn about pupil prefer- 
ences. A list of about two hundred 
books recommended for high school 
reading I circulated in various high 


schools, getting returns from nearly 
three thousand students, who checked 
their likes and dislikes. The results, 
though arrived at in complete ignor- 
ance of statistical techniques, convinced 
a young teacher that boys and girls 
know what they like, and it isn’t always 
what the teacher thinks. This amateur- 
ish study was also reaching toward the 
long series of pupil-reaction researches 
of Crow, Weekes, Kangley, and many 
others. 

During my early years of teachin 
came the founding of most of the im- 
portant English teachers’ associations, 
The start of the New England Asso- 
ciation, in February 1901, was a land- 


_ mark in our profession. Enlightened 


school men and college men who really 
cared about the schools got together 
and saw eye to eye. Their publica- 
tion, The English Leaflet, unpreten- 
tious in form and too often over- 
looked by bibliographers, is a rich mine 
of some of the best thought in the his- 
tory of English teaching. Other state 
and city associations were formed in 
rapid succession—I believe there are 
now more than a hundred—most in- 
portant of all, the National Council, 
organized December 1 and 2, 1911. 
The steps of this organization, which 
developed from a very heated discus- 
sion of college entrance requirements, 
culminating at the Boston meeting of 
the N.E.A. in July 1910, through to 
the San Francisco N.E.A. meeting in 
July 1911, at which the school men 
decided they needed an organization of 
their own, to the formation of the 
Council at Chicago in 1911 are fully 
recorded in the English Journal, Vol. 
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1, No. 1 (January 1912), since that 
time the indispensable professional 
organ of English teachers. 

Meanwhile, in 1906 two much 
needed books had appeared dealing 
with the teaching of English: Carpen- 
ter, Baker, and Scott’s, which was a 
critical compendium of the best 
thought on all aspects of the subject, 
evaluated by three leaders in the field 
and illuminated by their own wisdom; 
and Chubb’s, a brilliant and inspiring, 
if at times erratic, book by an excep- 
tionally imaginative teacher. These 
have been followed by a score of very 
good books, and many not so good, of 
both types; I doubt if many of them 
are better. 

The National Council took as its 
first professional task the preparation of 
a schoolman’s curriculum in English, 
and after five years, its Committee of 
Thirty, composed of prominent teach- 
ers from all over the country, brought 
out its Report on Reorganization of 
Secondary School English, the first of 
a series of curriculum monographs. 
These, and such studies also as the 
C.C. Certain report on school libraries, 
the Leonard study on current English 
usage, and their successors, have had 
a determining influence on English 
teaching. We had, in short, become an 
organized profession. 

At the time of the founding of the 
Council, I had been teaching for ten 
years in the Horace Mann School, and 


_ was now appointed to the staff of 


Teachers College. My contacts with 
Teachers College professors and ideas, 
which had been highly stimulating, 
now became vital—all the more so be- 


cause of the rapid changes of doc- 
trine. The Herbartianism of a few 
years earlier was already in the discard; 
one no longer heard of the “apper- 
ception mass” and the Five Formal 
Steps. Dramatization as a_ teaching 
method was very much to the fore. 
Professor Latham had instituted the 
Teachers College Festival, drawing the 
whole college into a yearly orgy of or- 
ganized dramatic and artistic play. 
Caldwell Cook, of the Perse School, 
Cambridge, England, came over one 
summer to demonstrate the “Play 
Way” in the summer school at Horace 
Mann, but in the heat of a New York 
summer found it, I think, more work 
than play. 

But the Play Way was only one 
aspect of the Project Method, which, 
as Kilpatrick expounded it, was psy- 
chologically very sound. It suffered, 
however, from the immediate adoption 
of the name, by everybody, for every 
conceivable kind of teaching, being 
most widely taken to mean doing some- 
thing with your hands. In English, it 
degenerated into studying Shakespeare 
by carving Macbeth’s castle out of 
soap. When an enthusiastic superin- 
tendent one summer said, “Professor 
Hosic, you have converted me to the 
Project Method; but please give me 
something definite; I want to meet my 
teachers next month and say, ‘We are 
introducing the Project Method, and 
here are the Projects,’”’ it was the be- 
ginning of the end. 

Something of the sort happened in 
the professional definition of educa- 
tional aims. At one time, Teachers 
College students were required to 
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distinguish between purpose, aim, ob- 
jective, goal, and “big goal.” In fact, 
the confusions one sometimes encoun- 
ters in educational theory are not so 
much confusions of ideas, which are 
usually simple and clear enough, but 
of words. They arise from the habit 
of attaching a specific and technical 
meaning to a common phrase that has 
a variety of other known meanings in 
common speech. One recalls Defoe’s 
Essay on Projects and a chapter on 
Projects in Jacob Abbott’s The 
Teacher. This is a semantic problem, 
and hence brings us back to Eng- 
lish. I have tried—with little effect, 
I fear—to make Teachers College stu- 
dents say what they mean in clear and 
unmistakable terms, and if there is 
any chance of their thought being in- 
terpreted to mean something else, to 
illustrate with a very concrete example. 
This plan works in English classes; it 
is hard to put across with doctoral 
candidates. But I seriously think that 
semantic training for Ph.D.’s is the most 
needed present reform in pedagogy. 
Psychology, and its helpful hand- 
maiden, measurement, have both de- 
veloped in bewildering techniques, and 
in variety and multiplicity of applica- 
tion. With James, there were, behind 
the specific results of experiment on 
particulars, certain generalizations, 
such as his famous chapter on Habit, 
that seemed to afford the teacher 
lasting principles of guidance. But 
when psy chology abolished the Psyche 
(or banished it to the dubious under- 
world of Freud), and became a strictly 
behavioristic science, it left the Eng- 
lish teacher with most of his questions 


unanswered, and unanswerable till far 
in the future. Even in regard to the 
more mechanical aspects of English 
teaching, such as spelling, I believe we 
were more confident of how it should 
be taught twenty years ago, when 
Horn published his Yearbook, than we 
are now. Horn summarized, and jn- 
terpreted, all the known researches to 
that date; but more recent techniques 
of research have, I am told, invalidated 
most of these researches, and psychol- 
ogists are very cautious about drawing 
any general conclusions from present 
data. And the data, in some of these 
fields, are so vast that few but specialists 
can even know of their existence. | 
happen to know of a forthcoming 
bibliography of research studies on 
reading and related fields, numbering 
over eight thousand titles. Has even 
the learned compiler of this bibliog- 
raphy read all these studies? Can any- 
body ever digest and evaluate,them, and 
draw from them any simple, valid, and 
useful principles of teaching reading 
that the ordinary teacher can learn and 
apply? This task certainly needs to be 
done, in this and many other fields. 
Educational measurement has been 
applied to English in almost every 
aspect, though with the unhappy 
effect, at times, of seeming to give 
greatest importance to those aspects of 
English that are most easily measurable 
—formal correctness, factual knowl 
edge, docile acceptance of absolute 
standards. I have tried my own hand 
at making such tests; a great many ob- 
jective-type examinations for students 
in the English department, and (with 
Trabue) a test of poetry appreciation; 
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but I have never attempted to develop 
them by rigid statistical techniques. I 
have, however, done my part in mak- 
ing questions for English tests of the 
Cooperative Test Service, which uses 
developed techniques of standardiza- 
tion. The immense labor spent on edu- 
cational measurement has certain very 
real values. The one generalization that 
I can draw from years of experience 
with standard tests is that in any aspect 
of English that can be measured, the 
variation, in any group of students, is 
more meaningful than the central tend- 
ency. A thousand high school seniors 
will range in spelling, in vocabulary, in 
reading skill, in poetry appreciation, 
from about sixth grade to graduate 
school level; some of them will out- 
rank the average teacher; some will be 
on the borders of illiteracy. The impli- 
cations of this for teaching are obvious. 

The psychology of the emotions is 
of great importance to the English 
teacher. In teaching imaginative liter- 
ature we deal consciously with the 
emotional life; we think we are training 
proper control or fit expression of emo- 
tion; we quote Aristotle on purifying 
the soul through pity and terror. I 
wish the psychologists would tell us 
what this really means. I wish they 
would say whether reading crime sto- 
res or going to gangster movies incites 
boys to lawlessness, or releases in 
harmless form their desires in that di- 
rection. (The Shuttleworth and May 
study of the movies did in a measure 
answer this.) I wish they would say 
whether the writing of poetry by 
adolescents sublimates and so relieves 
their emotional tensions, or whether it 


encourages them in a kind of day- 
dreaming that from a psychiatric point 
of view is dangerous. These are very 
important things for English teachers 
to know, and I don’t know them. 

The Gestalt psychology, which I do 
not pretend to understand in a tech- 
nical sense, seems to offer very real 
values both for English and for educa- 
tion as a whole. The idea that any act 


or response is a response of the whole 


personality, and that the surrounding 
circumstances, the whole picture of the 
individual in his total environment, 
conditions the response, seems to con- 
form to one’s experience of life; it also 
conforms to any full and adequate 
interpretation of literature. In this di- 
rection, I think, lies the greatest prom- 
ise of helpful psychological guidance 
for future English teachers. 

In this direction in a general sense— 
that of wholeness rather than fragmen- 
tation—lies the greatest promise for 
education in general. We have gone 
through a stormy period of curriculum 
reform; from correlation to integration, 
from integration to “core curriculum,” 
often with an ill-concealed joker, the 
desire of one subject to swallow all the 
rest. But it is true that each subject, 
by itself, is too narrow, and that if it 
remains fenced in it remains blind to 
its highest values. So during my later 
years in Teachers College I was glad 
to accept the challenge to represent 
English in a section of 200F, and in 
several other courses that brought to- 
gether materials from different fields, 
like Professor Townsend’s Cultural 
History and Professor Rugg’s The 
Arts in American Life Today. And I 
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welcome especially the present move- 
ment to broaden English in terms of 
world culture. 

Literature in a narrowly national, 
isolationist sense is relatively unimpor- 
tant, and may be even dangerous. Of 
course we should be proud of any 
really valuable contribution our own 
nation has made to the great stream of 
world culture. Of course we should 
recognize that creative art is more 
likely to have validity when it springs 
from the home soil. But the essential 
thing in the world today is for all peo- 
ples to understand and respect each 
other, not alone for political or social 
or economic or scientific achievements, 
but for their contribution to the world 
stream of ideas and ideals; and this 
I take to be the meaning of the Hu- 
manities movement. Our own ideas and 
ideals are a part of the great stream 
of human vision; we have drawn from 
England, from France, from ancient 


Rome and Greece and Palestine, from 
the Orient; we have perhaps con- 
tributed or may contribute something 
fresh and valuable to that stream. But 
everywhere, through the centuries, has 
been slowly accumulating that body of 
ideas and beliefs and dreams that has 
lifted us out of savagery into the hu- 
mane life. We have seen this threat- 
ened, in our day; we have seen it all 
but destroyed in the greater part of 
the civilized world, and now in one 
country after another struggling again 
to life. It is the highest duty of English 
teachers to cherish and restore, to 
purify and strengthen, the recognition 
and growth of the humane spirit em- 
bodied in great literature in all lands, 
For great literature is that which asserts 
the value, the imperishable worth, of 
manhood; the power of man, as man, 
to defy disaster, to reject slavery of the 
body or the mind, to lead his fellows 
ever further into the light. 
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Training Teachers of Health and 


Physical Education 


JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


URING recent days, I have been 
Drrding again Lippmann’s The 
Good Society. This philosopher, like 
other moderns who have written about 
the development of a good society, 
makes a most amazing assumption. This 
book, like many others, describes the 
good society in terms of government, 
planning, collectivism, liberalism, polit- 
ical principles, economics, and other 
items of social organization. We are to 
have a good society by having good 
institutions; nothing is said about the 
necessity of good people. 

In one of President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler’s papers—I have forgotten 
the reference, and here on this ranch 
in the mountains of Southern California 
I cannot supply it—I recall his state- 
ment to the effect that there is no such 
thing as social good aside from the 
good that accrues to the persons who 
compose the society. That makes sense 
to me, and stimulates the question, 
“How can we build a good society if 
we concern ourselves only with the 
machinery of government, the prin- 
ciples of politics, and the forces of 
economics?” 

As I think on this question, I am 
reminded that over two thousand years 


ago Jesus Christ also concerned him- 
self with the development of a good 
society. He called it The Kingdom. 
He, however, concentrated on man. In 
effect He said, “We can build a good 
society by creating and developing 
good men.” I am not a reliable reporter 
upon the teaching of Jesus, but I have 
the impression that he was willing to 
allow social organizations to remain 
unchanged, but was insistent upon the 
necessity of transforming the individ- 
ual, 

This reference to the method of 
Jesus Christ is not for the purpose of 
maintaining that social institutions and 
social organizations are of no impor- 
tance in the development of a good so- 
ciety. On the contrary, it is to show 
that the good society must rest upon 
more than social organization. It is 
conceivable that good societies may 
exist under a variety of social organiza- 
tions. It is also apparent, however, that 
we cannot have a good society in the 
democracy of American life, in which 
we so profoundly believe, unless we 
have good men and women compos- 
ing it. 

From this point of view, then, I ap- 
proach the problem of training teach- 
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ers of health and physical education. 
This effort, of course, is a part of the 
larger work of professional preparation 
of teachers in general, and must always 
see its special purposes in the light of 
the function of education in society. 
There are some persons who hold that 
the sole function of the schools is to 
change the social order; I dissent from 
that view and maintain that the func- 
tion of education is to change individ- 
uals. Indeed, Professor Briggs’s opinion 
that the purpose of education is to 
teach boys and girls to do better those 
desirable things they are going to do 
anyway, and to lead them to desire 
increasingly admirable things to do, 
meets fully my thought in the matter. 

All persons engaged in the education 
of teachers try to make changes in their 
students, in some respects. Both pur- 
poses and methods vary. Those who 
seek to develop good teachers must 
face the specific question, “What are 
the items of goodness?” Opinions vary; 
hence the answers will not be uni- 
form. There is some advantage, how- 
ever, in thinking about the kinds of 
persons we are trying to develop and 
in thinking about det as precisely as 
we can. 

In the preparation of teachers of 
health and physical education there 
must be two aspects in the training 
program. One is specific, and is con- 
cerned with the technical skills and 
knowledge which are essential in the 
teaching job; the other is general, and 
comprehends the social purposes of 
education. Discussion of these two 
aspects will be made from the point of 
view stated in the introductory para- 


graphs of this article, namely that edu- 
cation should be concerned with de- 
veloping good people. 

The good teacher of health and the 
good teacher of physical education 
will be competent persons with re- 
spect to the fields in which they teach, 
Preparation in this competency will be 
highly specific. They will have a basic 
scientific knowledge of the nature of 
man, and will know the effects of vari- 
ous practices upon his strength and 
energy, the devitalizing influence of 
certain forces which play upon human 
biologic materials. With respect to this 
area teachers in both fields need about 
the same preparation. In the area of 
activities, the two teachers face differ- 
ent problems, and the teacher of physi- 
cal education must acquire considerable 
skill in motor activities. 

The good teacher of physical educa- 
tion in general can perform the ac- 
tivity that he attempts to teach to 
others. Not for these shall it be said, 
“Those who can, do; those who can't, 
teach.” It seems strange that anyone 
would ever come to believe that the 
practical arts could be taught by those 
who had no skill in them. The excep- 
tional coaching of a Roper and a 
Zuppke in football should not be inter- 
preted in terms of lack of playing skill. 
These men knew what they taught by 
the actual experience of participation, 
even though they were not of ‘varsity 
caliber.’ 


In similar fashion, the teacher of 


health should be able to demonstrate 
what he proposes to teach to others. 
It is always disturbing to the layman 
to learn of professors of education who 
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have so little wit that they are quite 
unable to educate their own children. 
Certainly nothing seems quite so incon- 
gruous as teachers of health who are 
living examples of what not to be in 
the health area. So much of health 
teaching is the development of motives 
and desires to practice health knowl- 
edge, that nothing seems more impor- 
tant in this area than an excellent 
example of what we want young per- 
sons to become. Therefore, teachers 
of health must practice what they 
preach, and if they are unable to 
do so, then teaching in this field, and 

ssibly in any field, is not for them. 

There is a disposition, in some cir- 
cles, to believe that the function of edu- 
cation is to prepare teachers to be 
critics of the social scene around them. 
Critics of life are necessary at all times, 
but they are never as socially useful as 
competent performers. We never im- 
prove our neighbor by talking to him, 
or hardly ever. But we set free a tre- 
mendous force in society when we im- 
prove ourselves and set up an example 
that others may wish to follow. The 
good workman, the competent person, 
the accomplished individual has some- 
thing that others would like to have; 
this may be secured by some effort on 
their part and they thus improve them- 
selves. Henry Bessemer, Thomas Edi- 
son, Babe Ruth, Isadora Duncan, and 
Henry Ford did more to shape the 
world of affairs in which they lived and 
worked than all the critics who glibly 
had their say. It would be a sad day for 
education if the theory should ever be 
established that one may teach biology 
without knowing biology, or chemis- 


try with only a reading knowledge of 
this science. So it is with teachers of 
health and of physical education. Skills 
and competent practice are required. 
If the teachers of these arts are not 
skilled, then pray who shall be? The 
lack of motor skill is so widespread 
among people that walking is a tre- 
mendous effort to many, and with- 
out rhythm and ease to most. Beyond 
the many utilitarian skills are the ex- 
pressive and recreational skills of the 
dance and game. Shall these be the 
private possession of professionals who 
will amuse the populace in the arena 
and on the stage? Shall we not have in 
the schools teachers who are such ex- 
cellent examples of health and so able 
in motor movement that all boys and 
girls will strive to be like them? 

The specific job, therefore, in pre- 
paring teachers of health and of physi- 
cal education is to train them to be 
competent in the areas of their instruc- 
tion. Evidence of the presence of this 
competence and of its level is to be 
determined by those who are expert in 
the fields. Nothing is more ridiculous 
than a committee of generalists pontifi- 
cating upon the usefulness of a skill 
that they can do without because they 
never possessed it. It is easy to under- 
stand why the dub in tennis sees no 
personal advantage in possessing skill in 
tennis, and one who cannot swim or 
dance finds no difficulty in looking 
upon these accomplishments as of little 
worth. The pronouncements of the 
generalist upon specific skills is always 
suspect; not because he is uninformed 
by books, but because he is uninformed 
by experience. Kinesthesia teaches 
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something that can never be found in 
books, in much the way that play can 
be understood best by him who plays. 

But the preparation of teachers of 
health and of physical education is not 
completed when they have become 
competent performers in the art that 
they would teach to others. Skills and 
competencies are not properly ends in 
themselves. The person who is good 
in the use of his neuromuscular me- 
chanism has still the problems of living 
with others in his world, and the 
teacher and exemplar of health is faced 
by the responsibility of deciding to 
what ends he shall devote his strength 
and energy. Thus, the preparation of 
these teachers must consider the sec- 
ond aspect, the social purposes of edu- 
cation in general. 

Several years ago, I had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Mexico during the 
social revolution that has been going 
on in that country for some time. I 
visited schools and playgrounds and 
attended sessions of the University of 
Mexico City. Interested in penal and 
correctional education, I spent one day 
at the Penetenceria Federal. This was 
a most enlightening experience. The 
revolution had carried over into the 
federal prison itself. No one worked 
unless he wished to, and the men wan- 
dered aimlessly around the enclosure. 

All social institutions have some so- 
cial purpose, and what that is must be 
determined by the society that creates 
and maintains the institution. In Mex- 
ico, the prison served only the negative 
function of detention; even the pleas- 
ures of the conjugal were permitted. A 
day’s flight from Mexico brought us to 


Guatemala. Here, in contrast, the old 
custom of passing the time of day with 
a friend on the street corner was for- 
bidden, and the schools were rigid in 
their discipline in all things. 

All will agree that education in its 
various and many institutions should 
have some social purpose. But what is 
that purpose, and what are the items 
by which we can go to work in the 
schools and achieve results with them? 
In Quito, Ecuador, the administration 
and teachers of the model school knew 
exactly what they wanted, and to in- 
sure it the first grade children spent 
a thirty-minute period one morning 
doing nothing but military facings. 
Hitler knew what he wanted, and un- 
der his leadership government was used 
to exploit fully the social forces that 
play upon the materials of man. In 
these days, every doctrine that sets it- 
self to the task declares confidently 
that it can breed men, but it must, of 
course, breed men that fit the doctrine. 

American education has been un- 
willing to set forth in any precise form 
the kinds of youth that American edu- 
cation is to produce. We have been 
content with generalities and the pious 
hopes of parents and teachers. Cer- 
tainly no one person is competent to 
state what the social purposes of edu- 
cation are to be. Those of us who want 
a good society, and who believe that 
the development of good men is essen- 
tial to its achievement, look in vain for 
some agreement upon the great values 
in behavior and character that are to 
be sought. Certainly freedom should 
not mean that a young person is free 


to be any kind of a fool that it hap-, 
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pens to please him to be. Undoubtedly, 
there are certain manners that are very 
important, and women as well as men, 
educated as well as uneducated, lack 
them. 

There seems to be little chance of 
continuous achievement in the social 
purposes of education until behavior 
and conduct are taught and passed 
upon as other subjects of the curricu- 
lum. In the field of health, we are now 
ready to say that a pupil shall not be 
promoted or graduated if he fails in 
his health course. Moreover, his pass- 
ing the health course will depend 
upon his habits, practices, and attitudes 
in health as well as upon his knowledge 
about health. In short, we are ready to 
maintain that a person who fails to 
practice what he knows in health shall 
not be graduated, no matter how well 
he knows the subject. 

This point of view, applied to educa- 
tion as a whole, would give us some 
precise behaviors that have social mean- 
ing. If we hold that sportsmanship is a 
desirable trait for persons to possess, 
then the athlete who fails in this area 
does not progress until he has overcome 
his weakness in exactly the same way 
that we expect accomplishment in in- 
tellectual fields to be real and sub- 
stantial before recognition is given. In- 
stead of indulging ourselves in criticism 
of the manners of American youth, we 
ought to set about the serious business 
of educating them in manners that we 
want them to possess. The failure of 
character education and education in 
manners in the American schools is due 
primarily to our unwillingness to set 
goals, to agree upon objectives, and to 


work for the outcomes in behavior as 
zealously as we do for outcomes in 
intelligent response. 

Oh, yes, I know about those words 
social responsibility, social outlook, so- 
cial welfare, social sense, and all the 
other social purposes of education; but 
I am persuaded that some of the simple 
and old-fashioned behaviors by which 
we get along with others, easily and 
without friction, would contribute 
more to the good society than all the 
profound expositions of social relation- 
ships that never eventuate in practice. 

Yes, the teacher of health and of 
physical education must have a point 
of view about the purposes of educa- 
tion, and must see the practical things 
he does every day in relation to the 
work of other teachers and the life 
of the community in which he lives. 
He must be educated to understand the 
forces that operate in human society 
without ever coming to believe that 
good institutions can be perpetuated by 
bad men, or that the kind of person he 
is depends solely upon the world in 
which he happens to live. Instead, I 
should wish him to believe with Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge that we do not 
make a better world to live in by doing 
something to the world, by changing 
nature; but rather that we make a bet- 
ter world to live in by the very simple 
but difficult task of better living in the 
world. Again we swing the emphasis 
from machinery to men. In this respect 
we do not seek some magic panacea of 
organization, but rather the develop- 
ment of qualities in men that every- 
where, and in all times, have well 
served mankind. 
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Institute of Educational Research 


DIVISION OF FIELD STUDIES 


On Ocrosper 8, the Division of Field 
Studies, under the general direction of Pro- 
fessor John K. Norton, began a survey of 
the school system of Tenafly, N. J. Profes- 
sor Will French is in charge of the section 
of the survey dealing with secondary educa- 
tion, and Professor Hollis L. Casw ell is re- 
sponsible for the study of elementary 
schools. 


DIVISION OF STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Tue Merroporitan School Study Council 
held its annual dinner for school board 
members at the Murray Hill Hotel in New 
York City on October 11. Speakers were 
Dean William F. Russell of Teachers Col- 
lege; A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
schools, Montclair, N. J.; and Abel Hanson, 
superintendent of schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 
Dr. Threlkeld, outgoing president, spoke on 
“The Strategic Place of Lay Leadership in 
Education,” Dr. Hanson on the Council’s 
program, and Dean Russell on “What Edu- 
cation Makes Men Free.” Frederick Bair of 
Bronxville was toastmaster. 

The Council is made up of sixty-three 
communities located mostly in New York 
City and the metropolitan area, Their re- 
search program is carried on in cooperation 
with the Division of Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Education and under the im- 
mediate direction of Professor Paul R. Mort. 


Proressor Mort spent three weeks in June 
at the University of Alabama conducting a 


conference on the emerging design of pub- 
lic education. In August, he spoke at a two- 
day conference on post-war planning at the 
University of Denver and at a similar three- 
day conference at the University of Wyo- 
ming. On September 13, Professor Mort 
spoke on “The Prospects of Elementary 
Education” to the teachers of Baltimore, 
Md., and on November 17, he addressed 
the county superintendents of the state of 
Maryland. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Arthur I. Gates has assumed re- 
sponsibility for carrying on certain experi- 
ments in the use of adie idual hearing aids 
by hard-of-hearing children, which were 
begun in October, 1940, by the late Profes- 
sor Rudolph Pintner, under the auspices of 
the National Research Council. A report on 
the major part of this investigation has re- 
cently been completed. Dr. Mildred Stanton, 
who was associated with Professor Pintner 
in this study, continued to participate, and 
is mainly responsible for the completion of 
the field work. It is expected that the re- 
port will be published shortly as a mono- 
graph by the National Research Council. 
A further investigation on the use of hear- 
ing aids, which will be under the supervis- 
ion of Professor Gates, has been approved 
by the National Research Council through 
its chairman, President Percival Hall of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. Pro- 
fessor Irving Lorge will share in the plan- 
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ning of this study. Mrs. Rose Kushner, who 
recently completed her course work for 
the Ph.D. degree in psychology at Teachers 
College, will serve as research associate in 
this program. The purpose of the study will 
be to check further on the effects of long- 
time use of hearing aids and to determine 
the psychological factors which result in 
some instances in continued use of the in- 
strument, and in others in discarding it. In 
the results thus far secured, it is apparent 
that a child encounters many social difficul- 
ties when he begins to use a hearing aid. 


Proressor Helen M. Walker, president of 
Pi Lambda Theta, addressed a dinner meet- 
ing of the University of Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter on November 4 in Philadelphia, Pa. 

During the past year, Pi Lambda Theta, in 
collaboration with the National Education 
Association, has been working on a question- 
naire survey of some five thousand of its 
members in an effort to learn something 
about the impact of the war on a group of 
professional women who are chiefly engaged 
in educational work. Pi Lambda Theta’s re- 
sponsibility for this study was discharged 
by its committee on studies and awards of 
which Dr. May V. Seagoe of the Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles is chair- 
man and Professor Walker is a member. The 
study will shortly be published by the 
University of California Press. 


Dr. Ruth F. Harrell’s dissertation, “The Ef- 
fect of Added Thiamine on Learning,” has 
stirred up considerable interest in research 
in this field. The supply of copies published 
by the Bureau of Publications at Teachers 
College was promptly exhausted, and re- 
printing is contemplated. Immediately after 
the completion of this work, a grant was 
provided by the Williams-Waterman Fund 
for further studies by Dr. Harrell to be 
conducted under the supervision of Profes- 
sor Gates. Extensive investigations have been 
made during the past year in cooperation 
with the Presbyterian Orphans Home in 
Lynchburg, Va. The data from this study 


have been assembled and a report is being 
prepared. The advice and guidance of Pro- 
fessor Helen Walker, Teachers College, 
Professor Ella Woodyard, former research 
associate under Professor E. L. Thorndike, 
and Miss Grace MacLeod, professor emeri- 
tus of nutrition at Teachers College, con- 
tributed appreciably to the research. On the 
whole, late studies have confirmed Dr. Har- 
rell’s first findings that deficiencies in 
thiamine have inhibiting effects upon the 
mental and scholastic abilities and achieve- 
ments of school children. At the present 
time, plans are being considered for further 
investigation along related lines. 


Division II 


Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Proressor Edward S. Evenden, who has 
served as chairman of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, has been requested by 
President George Zook of the Council to 
serve as chairman of a committee on teacher 
education to represent the Council’s interest 
in that field and to complete the work of 
the Commission which expired August 31. 
The other members of the committee, as at 
present organized, are Professor Karl W. 
Bigelow, who served as director of the 
work of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation; President Charles W. Hunt of the 
State Teachers College at Oneonta, N. Y., 
and secretary of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges; Professor Ralph W. 
Tyler of the University of Chicago; A. J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of public schools 
at Philadelphia and chairman of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission; Dr. Mildred 
English of the State College for Women at 
Milledgeville, Ga., and Dr. Russell Cooper, 
formerly of Cornell College, lowa, and now 
of the University of Minnesota. The first 
meeting of the newly-formed committee 
was held in Washington on October 7 and 8. 
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THE First report on the Cooperative Study 
of Public School Expenditures, financed by 
a grant from the General Education Board 
and conducted under the direction of Pro- 
fessor John K. Norton, is being made avail- 
able on December 1. The title of the report 
is “An Inventory of Public School Expendi- 
tures in the United States.” An additional 
grant of $8,000 has been made by the Board 
to implement the findings of the Coopera- 
tive Study. 


THE First in the 1944-45 series of supper 
forums on school administration problems, 
held each year under the chairmanship of 
Professor Willard S. Elsbree, dealt with the 
topic, “Universal Military Training of 
Youth in the Post-War Period.” It was at- 
tended by more than one hundred educa- 
tors and administrators from the metropoli- 
tan area. 


Proressor Will French met on October 26 
with the six Parent-Teacher Associations of 
the Mamaroneck, N. Y., school district. 
The meeting, the first of the 1944-45 year, 
was held in the auditorium of the junior 
high school building. After an opening 
statement by Professor French, a panel of 
parents under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent T. James Ahern discussed the prob- 
lem of helping one’s children to grow up 
in these times. 


Tue IMPLEMENTATION Commission of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, of which Professor French is 
chairman, is considering a statement on 
post-war compulsory military training 
called “Universal Military Training: An 
Americanized Plan.” Professor French sub- 
mitted this statement to the Commission 
with the suggestion that it should urge the 
National Association to take a definite stand 
on the issue. The position taken by Profes- 
sor French is that if the United States de- 
cides such military training is essential in 
the post-war period, the training should be 
correlated with the educational opportunity 


of older youth and not substituted for jt 
as the plans which are now before Con- 
gress and endorsed by some organizations 
would require. 


Division III 


Guidance 


Proressor Percival M. Symonds met with 
a group of United States Employment 
Service interviewers on October 25 in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and discussed with them “The 
Concept of Individual Differences.” 


Own Ocroser 21, Professor Harry D. Kitson 
entertained the members of his classes at 
tea. Special guests from various vocational 
guidance agencies attended: Dr. Emily Burr, 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau; Louise 
Odencrantz, Placement Division, New York 
School for Social Work; Clare Lewis, 
United States Employment Service; Gladys 
Gove, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs; Christine 
Melcher, executive secretary, National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association; Gertrude 
Wolff, assistant editor of Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. During the 
tea, a brief session was held devoted to the 
business interests of the Teachers College 
branch of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association which serves as the depart- 
mental club. Officers for the ensuing year 
are as follows: President, Gordon Barnett; 
Vice-President, Harold Miller; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Nathalie Marmoulstein; Repre- 
sentative on the Student Council, Bleakney 
Benedict. 


Proressor Ruth Strang was guest speaker at 
the annual luncheon of the New Jersey 
State Education Convention on November 
10. She spoke on the topic, “Our Job— 
Guidance.” Professor Strang also spoke on 
October 26 at the conference of the Long 
Island Zone of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 
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Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Donald P. Cottrell has recently 
been elected chairman of a committee 
created by the Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion to guide an investigation of the treat- 
ment of religion in college textbooks and 
reference works. The investigation is spon- 
sored jointly by the Foundation and the 
Commission on Religion in Education of 
the American Council on Education. Pro- 
fessor Cottrell will also serve as a member 
of a committee to study Mission education 
in the Philippines which is being set up in 
connection with the work of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. 
The committee will prepare a report on the 
re-establishment of Mission schools and col- 
leges in the Philippines, for the use of Mission 
Board administrators and missionaries respon- 
sible for the support of these institutions. 


On Ocroser 27, Dr. Max R. Brunstetter 
spoke before the Connecticut Special Edu- 
cation Association. The discussion and 
demonstration were centered upon the use 
of audio-visual materials in teaching men- 


tally and physically handicapped children. 


Dvurine the month of November, Professor 
Jean Betzner addressed members of the 
Association for Childhood Education in 
New York City and in Hartford and Water- 
bury, Conn. On November 9, she spoke 
before the Parent-Teacher Association of 
the Erie Day School in Erie, Pa, 


Proressor L. Thomas Hopkins attended the 
final meeting on November 11 of a two- 
weeks’ conference for elementary school 
principals held in Washington, D. C. 


Durinc October, Professor Ernest G. Os- 
borne addressed Parent-Teacher groups in 
Port Chester and Pleasantville, N. Y. In 


Port Chester he spoke on the topic “The 
Rightful Place of Parents in the Education 
of Their Children”; in Pleasantville he led 
a panel discussion on “Growing Up To- 
gether.” On October 26, Professor Osborne 
and the staff members of about twenty day 
nurseries discussed “Parent Participation in 
the Nursery Program.” The meeting was 
sponsored by the New York Association of 
Day Nurseries, Inc. 


Proressor Maxie N. Woodring spent con- 
siderable time during the month of October 
reviewing with groups of high school teach- 
ers in Vermont, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, and New Jersey the impact of the 
war upon methods of teaching and ma- 
terials of instruction. 


Durine the fall semester, Miss Alice Miel 
is spending an afternoon a week in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., serving as consultant to a com- 
mittee of administrators and teachers who 
are analyzing the social studies program in 
the elementary schools. Currently, Miss 
Miel is book review editor of Educational 
Leadership, the official magazine of the 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the N.E.A. 


Tue EvemMentary Education Club was or- 
ganized in the early part of October. Ac- 
cording to plan, it meets on Tuesday 
afternoons from 3:30 to 4:30 in Room 200, 
Teachers College. The following officers 
have been elected: Miss Marcia Wilkinson, 
President; Mrs. Lorraine Stiles, Secretary; 
Miss Anna Gelasso, Treasurer; Miss Bar- 
bara Holt, Program Chairman; and Miss 
Ann Holmes, Student Council Representa- 
tive. At its opening program, Miss Wanda 
Robertson told of her experiences as a 
teacher in the Japanese Relocation Center 
at Topaz, Utah. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig is conducting an 
extramural course in elementary school 
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science in Richmond, Va., this fall. Early in 
October, Professor Craig participated in 
three of the meetings of the workshop 
course in curriculum and teaching which is 
being given in Wilmington, Del. On Oc- 
tober 23, he was the guest of the Maryland 
State Supervisor of Elementary Schools and 
visited some of the elementary schools in 
Maryland. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressor William D. Reeve spoke before 
the mathematics teachers of Indiana at In- 
dianapolis on Thursday, October 27, and 
also before the mathematics teachers of 
Ohio at Cincinnati on October 28 on the 
topic, “The Present Situation in Junior 
High School Mathematics.” 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Five PART-TIME instructors have been ap- 
pointed to offer at Teachers College the 
new courses in “English Communication 
Skills” and “Educational and Professional 
Writing” which put into practice the prin- 
ciples developed in the interdivisional pro- 
gram in communication and the communi- 
cation arts. Emphasis is also placed on the 
organization of procedures particularly 
suited to the instruction of professional 
students in teachers’ colleges, technical in- 
stitutes and junior colleges. The new in- 
structors are: Dr. Elsa Chapin, chairman of 
the English department, Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Brooklyn; Ollie Gardner, English 
department, Fairleigh-Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege, Rutherford, N. J.; Pauline Henderson, 
English department, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kan.; Raymona Hull, 
English department, Finch Junior College, 
New York City; Esther Williams, critic 
teacher, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, De Kalb, Ill. Mrs. Toby Lelyveld, 
formerly of the University of Omaha, who 
will substitute on an exchange basis for 
Miss Gardner in part of the communication 


program, is now carrying out similar pro- 
cedures at Fairleigh-Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege. The instructors are planning the basic 
work as a group, differentiating their in- 
struction according to the special needs 
under consideration in the various sections, 


DeveLopMENts in the teaching of English 
as a communication art have taken Professor 
Lennox Grey to four meetings in the past 
month. At the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege in Emporia on October 21 and 22, he 
attended two meetings of members of the 
departments of English, speech, art and 
music in which the idea and its current 
ramifications were discussed. In the English 
section of the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Association at Hartford 
on October 27, he took part in a panel dis- 
cussion of the new publication dealing with 
the “Redirection, Reorganization, and Re- 
tooling of Secondary Education” which has 
been put out by the Bureau of Youth Serv- 
ices. On November 10, Professor Grey 
spoke on “Culture, Correctness and Com- 
munication as Goals in the Teaching of 
English” before a gathering of the New 
Jersey Association of Teachers of English 
held in New York. At the 34th Annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English at Columbus, Ohio, on 
November 24, he spoke on “Coordinating 
the Communication Arts.” 


FINE ARTS 


Avucust 28 to Setember 1, Professor Elise 
Ruffini took part in the Anne Arundel 
County Institute in Annapolis, Md., giving 
instruction in the field of art to teachers of 
primary, intermediate, and upper grades. 
At the Sixth Annual Central-Western Edu- 
cation Conference, Indiana, Pa., September 
29 and 30, she addressed two sectional meet- 
ings, the Crafts in Elementary School on 
“Teaching Design Through Materials” and 
the Art divisions on “New Art Education.” 

Professor Ruffini gave two lectures per- 
taining to elementary and high school art 
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education at the Northeastern Indiana 
Teachers’ Association meeting held in Fort 
Wayne on October 26 and 27. Miss Ruffini 

ve similar lectures to a group of elemen- 
tary and high school art teachers in Austin, 
Tex., during the second week of October, 
and on October 23, she addressed a group 
of teachers in Bloomfield, N. J., on “Art 
Education Today.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Norval L. Church was in charge 
of the presentation on October 18 of a 
diamond-studded Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
pin to Governor Thomas E. Dewey, who 
has been a member of this musical fraternity 
since his college days. Professor Church is 
past national president of the organization. 


Renearsats of the Riverside Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Professor Church, 
are now in progress and a concert is planned 
for early in December. 


On Novemser 18, Professor Church was 
the guest speaker at the New York State 
Music Association meeting in Suffern, N. Y. 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson was in charge 
of the musical program and informal sing- 
ing at the general session of the Essex 
County Teachers Association in Boston, 
Mass., on November 3. On November 18, 
he gave a talk and demonstration of choral 
rehearsal techniques and the principles of 
singing at the meeting of the New York 
State Music Association in Suffern, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


From October 25 to 28, Professor Helen 
Judy-Bond attended the meetings of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universiites and the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, both held in Chicago. Professor 
Bond is a member of the advisory board of 
the latter organization. 

Professor Bond also spoke at the meeting 


of the National Council of American Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., on November 18 at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner participated 
in the Atlanta meeting of the Southern 
Business Education Association on Novem- 
ber 23-25. He addressed the fellowship din- 
ner on “Realism in Business Education,” and 
the college and university sectional meet- 
ing on “New Responsibilities for Teacher 
Education.” On November 24, a Teachers 
College alumni luncheon was held, and was 
well attended by members of the Associa- 
tion who have studied at the College. Pro- 
fessor Forkner presided at the luncheon. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor William L. Hughes attended a 
meeting of the joint committee of the 
American Medical Association and the Di- 
vision of Physical Fitness of the Federal 
Security Agency in Washington, October 
23. He met in Albany, November 2, with 
the Research Division of the State Educa- 
tion Department as consultant in the pilot 
study of health and physical education. 
Professor Hughes will speak before the 
Pennsylvania State Health and Physical 
Education Association in Pittsburgh on 
December 8. 


Proressor Clifford L. Brownell has re- 
turned to Teachers College after more than 
two years’ active service as Lieutenant 
Colonel with the U. S. Army Air Forces. 
Prior to his request for release from active 
duty, Professor Brownell had charge of 
basic military and physical training in the 
Army Air Forces Training Command, with 
headquarters at Fort Worth, Texas. During 
the current year, Professor Brownell is 
serving as consultant in health and physical 
education to the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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On October 27, Professor Josephine L. 
Rathbone spoke on “Relaxation” before the 
Rhode Island State Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. She ad- 
dressed the New Jersey State Association 
on the subject of “Body Mechanics” on 
November 10. 


Division V 


Nursing Education 


Proressor Isabel M. Stewart gave an ad- 
dress before the Ontario Hospital Associa- 
tion at Toronto, October 19, on “The Value 
of Nursing Education as Preparation for 
Hospital Administration.” On October 26, 
she spoke at a luncheon meeting of the New 
York State League of Nursing Education 
held in Albany on “Leadership in Post-War 
Planning.” “Nursing Education in the Post- 


War Period” was the topic of her address 
at the luncheon meeting of the Illinois State 
League of Nursing Education in Chicago, 
November ro. 


Mrs. R. Louise McManus addressed the 
Connecticut State League of Nursing Edu. 
cation meeting in Hartford, Conn., on Sep- 
tember 20. Her topic was “Cooperative 
Preparation for Evaluation of the Students’. 
Progress in Nursing.” On October 27, she 
spoke at the meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Chicago on “An Ap- 
proach to the Measurement of the Compe- 
tence of the Nurse.” 


Miss Virginia Henderson spoke on the sub- 
ject of “The Importance of the Nursing 
Arts” at the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State League of Nursing Education 
in Boston on October 19. 





